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THERE is something savoring of the ro- 
mantic ages in the suggestion of Senator 
Platt that the entire population of Iceland 
be transported to the Yukon Valley in 
Alaska. The Icelanders number some 
80,000 or perhaps 100,000 people, and they 
live in perhaps the most cheerless corner of 
the discovered world. That they should 
continne thus generation after generation, 
apparently happy and in a general way con- 
tented, simply proves once more the bliss 
of ignorance. Alaska would be a vast im- 
provement upon their present bleak abode. 
It would also be an advantage to Alaska, 
which, though much in need of people, can 
hardly hope to lure them from more genial 
southern climes. This hegira is yet but an 
unsubstantial scheme, but it is by no means 
impracticable; and the stars and stripes 
may yet cast their warm and comforting 
spell over the pinched and fur-wrapped 
little Icelander. 


An occasional croaker professes to see in 
the business difficulties of the past few days, 
frst in leather circles and next among 
wooliens, the shadow of an impending, gen- 
eral financial disturbance. There is how- 
ever, absolutely no ground on which to base 
any such gloomy forecastings. Western 
crops are abundant beyond anything known 
for years, and corn and wheat are pouring 
eastward in quantities unprecedented. 

Generous harvests, affording material for 
export, supplying the railroads with work, 
and making food cheap, are of course the 
foundation of prosperity, and it can hardly 
be that this year of overflowing store-houses 
shall prove one of disaster. There may 
indeed be failures and,rumors of failures, 
for competition has driven the banks into 
Teckless practices, and easy loans have con- 
duced to speculations; but an occasional 
Zephyr is not a cyclone and a distressed firm 
here and there is not a crisis; nor is there 
“8y probability of one in this year of plenty. 

It obviously lies not within the power of 
the devouring flame to make any permanent 
‘pression upon the young and vigorous 
West. Seattle was burned to earth, but 

she hardly waited for the ground to cool 

fore getting a firmer and better foothold 
than before. Apd here is Spokane Falls 
‘wept by a conflagration that in another 
country wonld have meant annihilation, 
‘ad yet the word comes that the land cov 





| ered with ashes is in many instances selling 
for more than when it was covered with 
houses. 
| towns that have grown rapidly and without 
| regard either to present symmetry or future 
convenience, that a fire is a blessing in dis- | 
| guise; affording an opportunity to start over 
again, profiting by past mistakes. Notwith- 
| standing the present loss and discomfort, 
| there is no question that within a year both 
| Seattle and Syokane Falls will be vastly 
| improved by reason of their present afflic- 
tion. To arise so quickly and so smilingly 
| from the smouldering embers, with serene 
conrage and anlergead plane for the future, 
| shows a resurrectionary power that quite 
out-Phoenixes the ancient mythological bird 
of the Greeks, and seems to indicate that 
our western cities, without making any 
comment upon it, have already possessed 
themselves of a rejuvenating elixir far in 
the foreground of anything the Brown- 
Sequards have to show. 











Tuar sage observation of Artemas Ward | 
that it would have oeen ten dollars in Jeff | 
Davis’ pocket if he had never been born, has 
had another exemplification. Mr. Davis took 
it upon himself to write a book some time ago 
entitled ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of the Southern 
Confederacy.” ‘This he gave to the Apple- 
tons to publish. They published it, and 
Jefferson waited for the public to buy. He 
had seen Grant’s memoirs go beyond a half 
million and net a fortune for the family of 
the great soldier. He had perceived that 
McClellan’s book had received wide circu- 
lation. He had. further noticed that con- 
federate generals were contributing to the 
most popular current literature of the day 
and he opined that he, Jefferson Davis, the 
once president of a four years’ confederacy 
had only to speak and the world would 
pause to hear; but it was a marked case of 
the ante-enumeration of the chickens. 
Readers for his book were comparatively 
few and buyers still fewer; and now 
the ex-president seeks to vent the spleen of 
his disappointment on his publishers, charg- 
ing them with fraudulent dealing with him. 
rhe publishers, and no more reliable house 
exists, explain the poor sale by saying that 
the book meets with no demand at the North 
whatever, such copies as have been disposed 
of going entirely to the South. That this 
should be so is only too obvious. Not that the 
North is unwilling to hear the Southern side 
of the question, for it shows great willing- 
ness to listen to whatever any fair minded 
Southerner may say. But Mr. Davis does 
not belong to this category. There 
probably lives nowhere in the country to-day 
another such unrepentent uuregenerate 
bitter and rancorous spirit. No one in this 
happy and reunited country has time or 
inclination to listen to his dismal plaint. 
Unfortunately he has forever lost the 
opportanity to net ten dollars in the manner 
suggested by the late Mr. Ward, but he 
should take heart, for it will be at least five 
dollars in his pocket when he passes silently 
away and enjoys that rest which his de- 
parture will ensure his survivors. 








THE TAMMANY SCANDAL, 





New York can confidently be looked to to 
afford the public at stated intervals an en- 
tirely fresh and large-sized scandal. The 
scandal emanates usually from the political 
organization known as Tammany Hall, prin- 
cipally for the reason that Tammany has 
been much in power, and therefore in a 
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It not infrequently happens in | A. Flack. 





| position to do scandal. s things. The 


present sheriff of New York is Mr. James 
He has for years been prominent 
in the Democratic party of that city, and a 
great chief amid the warriors of Tammany, 
and until within a few days the Grand 
Sachem of that eminent order. His promi- 
nence in the councils of this potent organi- 
zation placed him among the successful 
seekers after office, and he was made first 
County Clerk and then Sheriff of New 
York; both positions of honor and emolu- 
ment. His success in political life seems to 
have made him look with disdain upon the 
Gay vf small vegiuuings, and vw nnd early 
associations wearisome. The wife to whom 
he had been married a quarter of a century 
became distasteful to him, and he desired to 
get rid of her that he might take another. 
To this end, using his position as sheriff, he 
secured the connivance of others and had a 
suit for divorce brought against him in his 
wife’s name. The case was tried before a 
referee, counsel appearing in Mrs. Flack’s 
name; the referee made his report, and the 
divorce was granted. All this was done 
without the knowledge of the wife; and it 
would doubtless have escaped the public 
had it not been for the lynx-eyed vigilance 
of the New York press, which ferreted the 
iniquity out, and has’ compelled the reopen- 
ing of the case, greatly to the advantage of 
justice and much to the discomfiture of 
Mr. Flack. He has been obliged to leave 
Tammany, whose high morality objects to a 
man after he has been found out; and there 
seems to be little doubt that he will be 
obliged to leave the shrievalty with its 
power and influence and hundred thousand 
ayear. Justice may be blind but she has an 
ally in the press that has exceedingly open 
eyes, and can furnish her with all the light 
she wants. 





THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 


It has seemed good to some very sourly 
disposed people, though happily their 
number is small, to refer to the President's 
recent visit to New England as a ‘‘ junket.” 
The great majority of New LEnglanders, 
however, of whatever political creed, are no 
doubt agreed that the President’s visit was 
in every way a delightful event, worthy in 
its purpose and beneficial in its result. Mr. 
Harrison living at something of a distance 
from us, and being eminently a busy man, 
had made but brief and infrequent visits to 
this section of the country, and though 
New England has spread abroad throughout 
the country and leavened the whole lump of 
national life, still it was well that the 
President should see us at our own homes, 
and view us by our own fireBides. There is a 
double advantage in such a trip as the 
President has taken through several of the 
New England States. Not only does he ac- 
quire a personal acquaintance with the 
country and in a general way with the 
people, but the people on the other hand 
have an opportunity of meeting their chief 
officer, of looking in his face, and giving 
his hand a loyal grasp; and the honors that 
they pay to the occupant of our highest 
office, renew the vigor of their patriotism, 
and increase their enthusiasm for the great 
republic which he represents. The Presi- 
dent’s visit wasin every way a pleasant 
event and both the distinguished guest and 
the innumerable host will look back upon it 
with pleasure. With great good sense, 
he avoided all display or ostentation, re- 
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fraining,— though a ready and easy 
speaker.— from ali speech-making further 
than such simple expression of pleasure as 
courtesy occasionally demanded. His 
course was everywhere marked by great 
affability and unaffected dignity; and not- 
withstanding the cheap attempts at wit by 
an occasional paragrapher, because the 
Presidential stature falls some 8 or 4 inches 
below the full measure of six feet, Mr. 
Harrison’s presence created everywhere a 
most favorable impression; and all who 
looked into his face saw there refinement of 
life, honesty of intention, determination of 
purpose, and above all a conscientious 
desire to fulfil the great trust imposed upon 
him. The President’s journey was a series 
of popular ovations, and we can assure him 
if he ever comes this way again, which of 
course he will, we will welcome him even 
more cordially. 


A NEW ERA, 


There are evidences that the ‘‘ New South ” 
is not after alla euphonious but a vacuous 
phrase. The persistence of Gov. Lowry in 
vindicating the law, doubtless had as its 
motive personal pique quite as much as 
a high regard for the sanctity of the 
statutes of the State; for the governor was 
probably annoyed by the wide spread jeer- 
ing to which he was subjected, and evidently 
determined to bring down the brawny 
pugilist if it consumed the greater part of 
the summer. Whatever the motive for his 
course, its good fruits already appear, and 
the governor of Alabama has made a 
requisition for the two duelists who 
recently betook themselves to his State for 
the purpose of killing each other. The 
governor of Georgia moreover, to whose 
commonwealth these exponents of the 
whilom much vaunted chivalry belong, has 
indicated his willingness to turn them over 
to justice. A more marked evidence that a 
change has come over the spirit of the 
Southern dream, lies in the fact that 
influential local papers are treating the 
matter in quite the same way that the staid 
and law-approving papers of the North 
have been in the habit of doing. A Birming- 
ham paper opened the campaign with the 
following enquiry. ‘‘ Two sluggers went 
over to Mississippi and pounded each other 
with their fists. Gov. Lowry has been in- 
dustriously trying to punish them ever since. 
Two gentiemen came over to Alabama and 
tried to kill each other with pistols. What 
is Gov. Seay going to do about it?” 

That potent representative of South 
Carolinian ideas, the Charleston News and 
Courier comments upon the matter with con- 
siderable vigor and directness. ‘‘ There 
should be,” it says ‘‘prompt arrest and 
vigorous prosecution. The difference be- 
tween the offence of Sullivan and Kilrain 
and that of Williamson and Calhoun is 
different only in degree. The first fighters 
went to Mississippi to contest for the 
championship of the world. The pistol 
fighters went to Alabama to kill each other. 
Gov. Seay ought to move promptly and 
vigorously.” 

As both Gov. Seay, in whose state the 
offence took place, and Gov. Gordon from 
whose state the offenders went, seem of 
like mind with these papers, the outlook for 
justice is very fair. It will begin indeed a 
good and glorious era in the South when 
‘‘gentlemen” are compelled to observe the 
law. 
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For the Commonwealth. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


0 golden rod—wild, lavish golden-rod! 
Thou glad perfection of the summer days! 
Lift up your tasseled heads 
And nod to me, a8 in the old-time ways! 
Shake out the fragrance of your tufted threads, 
And dip and nod! 


Yes, I remember how the warm skies hung 
Above the meadows that were all astir,— 
Luxuriant with your bloom! 
How wondrous sweet the crested blossoms were, 
Like flaming censers, fed with rare perfume, 
And softly swung! 


And there, beyond the stretch of rugged sod, 
Which bares its tawny breast unto the sea, 
The thick, brown aldera grow, 
And hide the wall on which was placed for me, 
All wet with dew, #0 many years ago, 
Bright golden-rod! 


Love’s first shy gift, from sun browned boyish 
hands! 
True hands and brave, in tellsome work-lay 
flelda 
Grown strong; yet still to me 
Bearing the bloom the choicest season yields, 
As on we fare where noontide shadows be, 
In pleasant lands. 


But I have longed through all these happy years, 
O giad, wild flower, with golden lights aglow, 
Once more to see you swing; 
I did not think your oreath would choke me so! 
I never drenmed your dainty airs could bring 
These sudden tears! 
-~EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON, 


SILENCE. 


Come down from thine aerial height, 
Spirit of the summer night! 
Come softly steppyng from the slender moon 
Where thou dost lie upon her gentle breast, 
And bring a boon 
Of allence and of solace for our rest. 


Or lift us, lift our souls to that bright place, 
Where she doth hide her face; 
Lay us in light and cooling fleece, and steep 
Our hearts in stillness; drench in drowsy dreams; 
Give us the pleasant languor that beseems. 
And rock our sleep. 


Quell thy barbed lightning in the sombre west; 
Quwiet thy thunder-dogs that bay the moon, 
Soothe the day’s fretting like a tender nurse; 
Breathe on our spirits till they be in tunes 
Were it not best 

To hush all noises in the universe, 
And bless with solemn quietude that thus 

The still small voice of God might speak to us? 

— Danske Dandridge. 


A MIDSUMMER STUDY. 


The still air quivers with the heat; 
Dust makes the roadside grasses grey ; 
Intolerable glare of day 

Throbs where the blaze of sunbeams beat. 


Stlent the husky mill; the streem, 
Sull shrinking In its reedy bed, 
Has dwindled to a silver thread; 

Its voice is heard as In a dream. 


Across the rotting dam it slips, 
A single line—which, dusky bright, 
Breaks sparkling into jewelled light, 
Where, on the edge, a wild rose dips! 


Below, the wet weeds shine, and cool 
The shadow from the empty mill 
Stretches unbroken, black and still, 

Above the shallow, stagnant pool. 


The crumbling wheel is mossy green— 
A vine has caught it in a net 
Of yellow blossoms; rank am] wet 
The burdock’s broad leaves push between. 


The air is heavy with perfume; 
Suriden—from cut the hot, still s«y, 
On Nuttering wings, a dragon-fiy, 
Threads noiselessly the slumberous gloom. 
M. Deland wm Pittsburgh Bullatin, 


soNa. 


Blow her again, oh, western wind, 
Over the western sea, 

Gentle and fair and good and kind, 
Blow her again to me. 


Not that her fancy holds me dear, 
Not that a hope may be: 
Only that I may feel her near, 
Wind of the Western sea. 
W. A. Henley. 


AUGUST. 


No wind, no bird. The river flames like brass, 
On either side, smitten as with a spell 

Of silence, brood the flelds. In the deep grass, 
Edging the dusty road, lie as thev fe'l 

Handtuls of shrivelled leaves from tree and bush 

But "long the orchard fence, and at the gate 

Thrusting their saffron torches through the hush, 

Wild lilies blaze, and bees hum, soon and late. 

Rust-colored the tall, straggling briers, not one 

Rose left. The spider sets his loom up there, 

Close to the roots, and spins out in the sun 

A silken web from twig to twig. The air 

Is full of hot, rank scents. Upon the hill 


Drifts the noon’s single cloud, white, glaring, still. | 


—L. W. Reese. 


FAIR DAFFODILS. 


A wide, far-reaching level of green 
;meadow. A soft, grey, unbroken March 
| sky, palely reflected in a slow, unrippling 
stream that winds its languid way between 
|two straggling rows of pollard willows. 
| Away to the west a range of tall poplars 
breaks the misty horizon line. That is 
all, absolutely all, except the daffodils. 

The foreground is studded with sturdy 
sheaves of dark green blades, out of which 
spring nodding golden heads. Now and 
then comes an idle, spiteful little gust of 
wind from nowhere in particular. The pop 


passes over the longer grass; but the daffo- 
dils toss their yellow bells gladsomely, and 
make a sunshine of their own on the chill 
face of the earth. 


artist has planted himself and his canvas 
face to face with the daffodils, the dull 
green land and the dull grey sky and stream. 

Away to his right, on the far side of the 
river, stands a picturesque cluster of ivy- 
clad cottages with quaint chimney-stacks 
and delightsome masses of red roofs and tim- 
bered walls. 

Nearer still is the bridge over which he 
has come, wide and irregular, with massive 
piers and a span wholly disproportioned to 
the lazy little thread of water beneath. 

The walls behind him are part of a note- 
worthy pile; the last fragments of a feudal 





house, with one sturdy tower still habita- 
ble, and an embattled archway, with traces 


Farmer Marrable’s herd o some Alder- 
neys and shorthorns pass meekly to their 
sheds in the castle tilt-yard. Here was 
material to hand for any artist, but for that 
very reason not for Spencer Welby. 

Spencer Welby has painted only three 
pictures that any one has heard of, but they 
are very much heard of indeed just now. 
They are all clever, all uncomfortable, and 
all very unlike what the majority of artists 
would care to paint at all. 


under the grey March sky painting the daf- 
fodils, was at the height of his popularity. 
His was a well-known figure in every soci- 
ety gathering. A pale young man, close- 
shaven and wearing a pince-nez, with a 
tendency to stoutness which caused him 
much disquietude. 

He affected a hushed, impressive manner 
and spoke softly. His dress was the fur 
thest possible remove from artistic pic- 
turesqueness; it was precise and correct 
to the minutest detail. He was of the town 
towny, and studied to produce that effect. 
How hard he worked at his art nobody but 
Fred Blount knew. The general public 
were encouraged to regard him as a gilded 
youth, a society darling, who now and then 
with his fat white hands carelessly gave 
form to the ideas that floated around him, 
rising as spontaneously and with as little 
effort as the smoke from his cigarettes. 
Fred knew better. But no opinion of his 
friend’s work could ever be extracted from 
him. ‘There are some things he can do, 
and some things he can’t,” was his only 
criticism to any one but the artist himself. 

It was about a week after Spencer Welby 
first set up his easel in the angle of the old 
fortress walls, over which the brown 
branches of the orchard trees were begin- 
ning timidly to hang out their tiny green 
signals of coming summer, that he wrote 
an urgent invitation to Blount to come 
down and join him. Blount accepted it 
Without much enthusiasm. He was a dreamy, 
happy go-lucky fellow, who had watched 
all his own little ventures in art and litera- 
ture perish miserably before he settled down 
to content and a clerkship, resigned to be 
nobody in particular for the rest of his days 
as far as society was concerned, except as 
being Spencer Welby’s friend. 

He arrived early one afternoon, and 
spreading his rug beside Welby's camp- 
stool, gave himself over to the study of the 
scene before him. He did not particularly 
admire it, so he held his peace, watching 
Welby getting in. cleverly enough, the cold 
shiver passing over the nearest willow. 

‘‘How does it strike you?” the inevitable 
question came gt last. 





equally inevitable response. ‘‘March—everv 
gust of it. Gives me toothache if I look 
too long. Aren’t you going to get some 
sunshine into it?” 


you not see it shimmering on that low- 
lying ground and growing stroager here and 
there—the cold rare sunshine of spring and 
Lem Here is its focus, on her golden 
| hair.” 

| “Oh—h—h—, I see,” with a long-drawn 
| tone of comprehension. ‘‘A woman? She’s 
| your daffodil?” An armful of yellow flow- 
|ers, I suppose—yellow hair—that sort of 
| thing?” 

| Spencer Welby nodded profoundly. 
‘‘What’s she to be doing?” 

‘‘She must stand in the sunshine, her hair 
}and white dress hghtly wind-blown—her 
| face, young, » @xpectant. She 
| must be a country blossom.” 

| ‘“*Milkmaids don’t wear white frocks, any 
imore than daffodils,” Fred grumbled sotto 
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voce. 
“Sturdy yet graceful, full of life and 
color, yet finely, ‘musically made.’” 

‘You'll have to get her made to order, 
then. That sort isn’t kept in stock. Miss 
Kibble’s the nearest thing.” 

“Bah! The wrong yellow. 
white London model!” 

‘Can't your friends at the Manor House 
help us?” 

“No. Miss Jerpyngham is lovely, but 
trained, refined, conventional; out of sym- 
pathy with out-of-door life.” 


A chalk- 


I presume, as usual, I am to have the 





lars shiver; the willows turn the ashy grey | 
of their leaves to it; a cold wave of light! 


In the angle of two rough stone walls an | 


castle, ending its days peacefully as a farm- | 


Spencer Welby, in the days when he sat | 


“Oh, good. Uncommonly good,” was the | 


**Yes; the sunshine of the daffodils. Can 


honor——” 


|brush. Fred stopped short. There was a 
|cracking of dry twigs behind them, and 


|some morter rattled down from a gap in| 


| the old wall. 

‘*That’s a short cut to the farm,” grumbled 
| Welby. ‘‘Marrable promised to stop it up 
| while I was here. The farm-lads come and 
gape over it at me now and then. Have 
| you looked at those other things?” 


the wall. Fred proceeded to examine them 
in silence. Both were transcripts of the 
same scene from the same point of view. 
| One had evidently been painted at the close 
|}of one of the rare, hot, bright days that 
seem to come astray out or summer into 
early spring. The other was an early dawn 
|after a night of storm. The river was in 
flood, swirling madly round the roots of the 
old pollard willow and spreading itself out 


over the low meadows farther on. The/| 


| daffodils lay in crushed masses, storm-beaten 


thel: gotdem heade prane on the sodden 
} earth. 

Fred meditated on them for a space. 
| **What are you going to do with these?” 

‘Send them to the Grosvenor.” 

‘*What, all three?” 

“All or none. It is her story. Cannot 
you read it?” 

“I suppose I shall presently. The story 
|of the daffodil. Why must it come toa bad 
|end?” 

‘*Because—because—I imagine the truth 

} is because I want to paint that last picture. 

| I did it last year when the waters were out. 
It demands the intermediate one.” 

“T see. Hot sunshine out of season. 
| Very bad for both flowers and girl. Daffo- 
jdils limp and over-blown. And the girl? 
;You get her in here, do you? Ah, yes, 
jleaning against the willow. 
initials—a true-lover’s knot cut in the bark.” 

‘‘Her face turned to the sunset glow,” 
rhapsodised Welby. ‘‘Suffused, transformed, 
overwhelmed in its red rapture.” 

‘‘Red rapture—that’s very pretty. And 
the last?” 

Welby with his brush indicated beneath 


golden hair and the outline of a white face 
amid the willow roots. 

“She wouldn't havé drowned herself here, 
you know,” objected Fred. “She'd have 
gone to the pool lower down; or the gravel- 
pit.” 

Then he stopped short again, as they 
heard a girl’s voice singing in the field be- 
yond the brook, and presently she stepped 
into sight, her mitking-stool under her arm, 
lilting gay as a lark a plaintive ditty. 

She wore a dingy old cloak that might 
have been green in its original color; and 
her face was concealed by a Zulu hat 
crushed down on her head; but her figure 
was lithe and upright, and from beneath 
the old hat a mass of coiled golden hair of 
the brightest. goldeneet yellow fell low on 
;her neck and caught the eyes of the two 
|} men in a flash. 

‘‘Daftodil!” they both exclaimed. 

She crossed the stream by a rough plank 
|thrown from bank to bank and came to- 
| wards them singing, making for the blocked 
|up orchard path. She was close upon them 
|nefore she noticed her way was stopped. 


| She threw back her head and gazed in snr- 
| prise; gaped, one might have said of any- 





j 


| one less lovely. She regarded the two men 
| with the steady serious gaze of a child, or 
|& cow looking over a hedge. Fred, scramb- 
ling half-way to his feet, returned it with 
j interest, checking himself in a vigorous 
ejaculation, while Welby again murmured 
| “Daffodil!” in tones of solemn rapture. 

The next minute the beautiful, brilliant 
countenance was eclipsed by the envious 
| hat-brim, and she was trudging steadily 
| away by the regular path. J 

‘‘What is she doing here? The Marrables’ 
milkmaid? Pooh!’ cried Fred. And the 
next minute he was struggling over the gap 
| and crushing the pale, shivering early prim- 
roses beneath his feet as he strode through 
the dead leaves of the orchard. 

The farm-house kitchen was a great 
octagon room in the base of the tower. A 
stone stair raa up one side leading to the 
battlements. A loop-hole slit had been en- 
larged to a reasonable-sized window, under 
which stood Mrs. Marrable’s ironing-table 
with a pile of newly-sprinkled linen. 

| Through an arched doorway could be seen 
the castle-yard, with its draw-well in the 


middle, and beyond the ruined chapel. now | 
a barn, with a tiled roof and trusses of | 


straw peeping through its beautiful rose- 
window. 


When Fred peeped in, the place was 


“Then we'd better begin to look about. | 


Welby gave a start and dropped his} 


Two other canvases were leaning against | 


of portcullis and drewbridge. through which | Out of all their fresh and joyous loveliness, | 
a 


There are} 


the froth and whirling waters a tangle of | 
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empty; only a sound of voices and a Clattey 
of cans came from somewhere beyond. jy, 
waited; then taking a long circuit enters 
the castle yard by the cow-sheds — 
within the doorway of the first he caygh; . 
glimpse of a pink cotton frock and foun 
girl in a Zulu hat crouched down besiqy . 
gentle Alderney. She was nowise dix. 
certed by his standing and gazing his ; at 
her, but wept on composedly tinkling 4), 
) milk into her pail till she had finished 

| “May I—will you give me a drink os 
| warm milk?” he asked. 

She rose deliberately, turned her sleeyn 
| down over her round white arms and » 
up her pail. 

‘‘Muster Marrable!” she called, g 
walked off majestically across the yard ; 
the castle dungeon, now the dairy 

Mr. Murrable gave him what he wante 
|He found it very nasty, but it afforded 
lexcuse for sitting on the bench outside 4) 

kitchen door on chance of ‘‘Daffodil’s” >, 
|appearance. Presently the thumping of 
iron on the board and the clicking of t), 
liron-stand shewed that Mrs. Marrable hg 
got to work again within. 

‘Tam not going to have it, Marra 4 
give you warning. I said she was a sa 
stuck-up hussy from the first. She’ 
| have come here with my good wil i 
| her butter-making inceed! NotI An 
| don't come here to milk again after what | 
lsee with my own eyes just now. If v 
| shirts wasn’t just nicely damped dow 
imy irons hot, I'd put on my bonnet a 

off to Martha Bacon direct, I would! 
Marrable’s reply came to Fred in the for 
of a distant gramble. 
‘What did I see? I see her looking over 
| her shoulder as bold as brass at him, and! 
|a follering of her. That's all. Uli up a 
|do my duty by her to-morrow if she shows 
| her face here, see if I don’t.” Mrs. Mar 
rable’s iron came thumping down on Mar 
rable’s Sunday shirt-front with a bang that 
| was at once a discourse and a warning, and 
Fred leaving his tumbler on the ben 
meenly stole off unobserved. 
He was not much surprised on regaining 
Welby’s place to find it empty, and to m 
out, far away across the meadow tw 
lures: a girl in a green cloak and a gent 
man in a light suit carrying a milking-sto 
Welby re-appeared triumphant. 
“It’s settled! She has promised to cor 
whenever I want her. I am to leave a nov 
in the cleft of the old willow. Is she not 
perfect? The face, the look I might hav 
searched the world for! Bella Kibl 
indeed !” 
‘‘Did she say who she is and what shes 
| doing here?” 
‘She lives in one of those cottages over 
there, and goes to help at the farm, as th 
) Soteynela ‘as sprained her wrist. She has 
made me promise to keep the whole thing a 
secret, and not to recognise her if we meet 
in the village. Some jealous lout of a lover 
I suppose. Of course I promised.” 

“Of course you did. What's her name? 

‘“‘T almost forgot to ask till the last mo 
ment. - ‘Bacon,’ Liza Bacon’ I don’t thi: 
she wanted me to know. Now help m 
will you, to put up these things. I| don’ 
feel like doing another stroke of work to- 

day.” 

They were engaged to dine at the Manor 
House that evening. 

“The Manor House” and ‘‘the Jernyng- 
hams” had figured prominently in Welby* 
letters and conversation of late, and Fred 
was curious to see them. He found mu 
what he expected, the regular old Englis 
country house, containing the regular 
English county family. A genial, hos 
table, fine old True Blue Tory papa, 4 dis 
nifled, blonde daughter, with an exquisi 
complexion and tepid manners, and a live!) 
young Mrs. Jernyngham, the second wilt 

She was a pretty, kittenish little creatur 
with big innocent eyes, soft caressing ways 
and a sharp tongue. Blount took her i0' 
| dinner, Welby the daughter, whose manne! 
| rose at least one degree higher in temper 
jture in consequence. Mrs. Jernyngham 
| bright eyes rested on the pair with an oce 
llittle look of satisfaction one or twice 
| Blount noticed. Jak 
| “We must drive you over to Treilor 
| Hold some day, Mr. Blount. Such 4 pl 
| the Treffords never come there. They _ 
| their Norfolk place better. The earl 5% 
|old friend of Mr. Welby’s, you know 

Blount didn’t know, bnt answered: “' 
likety. The Welbys—or is it the Spepce™ 
—are an old Norfolk family.” 

“IT used to know them as a youngs'®!. 
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| Welby interposed, over-hearing them: °” 
| had not seen Lord Trefford for years 6S 
|day we met at the Cattle Show, wh 
|introduced me to Mr. Jernyngham. ©" 
| father was their nearest neighbor, and P©* 
|ple in the country see a good deal © 
| another.” i il 
| ‘How is it you never seem to meet M° 
|in town?” _ 
| “Ah, dear Mrs. Jeryngham, town is © 
}and we poor workers find time limite¢. 
| must take the companions we find at>* 
| Besides, I don’t fancy you would care" 
| the Trefford set.” saidl 

Miss Jernyngham remarked {rig®” 
“Lord Trefford’s interests in life bei ©, 
end with prize cattle, and Lady Tre®® 
with missionary meetings.” 4 

“I saw the daughter once last sea” 
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tady Pamela—and thought her strikingly 
peautiful,” Blount wes beginning. 

“Not beautiful enough to take me out of 

my way to see her again,” murmured Welby 
ina tone that crushed poor Lady Pamela’s 
pretensions to good looks on the spot. 
" «your friend is the ‘fortunate youth’ of 
the old fairy tales,” Mrs. Jernyngham whis- 
pered as she rose from the table. ‘Talent, 
wealth, social position and good family. 
Shall we give him the princess?” 

“You need not ask my permission,” 
iaughed Blount, hurrying to open the door. 

Walking home through the sharp March 
moonlight, Blount made an odd, inconse- 
quent speech, as he lit his cigarette. 

“Don’t you think we had better drop ‘the 
daffodil,’ Welby? At least, till you have 
made all safe up there; for fear of acci- 
dents? 

But Weiby, with the privileged surliness 
of genius, declared that he knew what he 
was about, thank you. 

The morning rose still and misty, with 
pursts of fitful sunshine strengthening into 
a hot noon. 

Punctual to the time appointed came Miss 
Liza Bacon, tripping across the plank 
bridge, a white skirt showing below the 
green cloak. 

She nodded fricndlily to both, and de- 
manded what she was to do in the most 
prompt and business-like fashion. 

Welby displayed his pictures and ex- 
pounded his views, at which she gaped and 
said, ‘‘Lawks!” then tossed off hat and 
cloak and stood smiling radiantly at them, 
the very incarnation of youth and spring. 
¥red’s scruples melted under her smile like 
morning hoar. 

“This way,” he cried. ‘‘ Allow mo to 
show you. Can you stand so? Will it tire 
you? Look here, Welby.” 

" They both stood and admired. She wore 
a thick, heavy white gown, simply girded 
inat the waist, not in the least like the 
best white frock” which Welby had been 
secretly dreading, and round her shoulders 
had loosely knotted a great, soft kerchief 
of Indian silk, a paler shade of the yellow 
of her hair Then she pulled and twisted 
heavy, rippling masses of her golden 
eks, setting free a soft glory of curling 
ends that danced in the breeze on her white 
forehead. Then she took the sheaf of daff- 
odiis that Welby had gathered on her arm, 
poised herself lightly on one foot, with a 
delicious, airy, vigorous grace, and smiled 
triumphantly at the astonished pair. 

“Is this what yom want? Make haste; 
I can’t keep it up for long.” 

‘‘Perfect, perfect!” shouted Fred, while 
Welby dashed at his brushes and paiette. 

Fred stood looking at him impatiently for 
a few minutes. 

“It won’t do, you know,” he said at last. 
“Here, let me come.” 

Welby got up and resigned his brush with 
alacrity. 

“Why? Does he do your painting for 
you?” inquired the model, relaxing her pose 
for an instant while the exchange was being 
made. 

“Hm, not exactly; but you see there is a 
great deal that I must do myself in arrang- 
ing the details of apicture. Picture-making 
is not all painting, as you will learn some 
day, if ever you take up art. The spirit, 
the idea, the soul of the picture 1s some- 
thing which cannot be put in with the 
brush alone.” 

Daffodil gaped again. Her mind was evi- 
dently becoming rapidly expanded. 

“For example. How am I to make you 
look as [intend you to look? My Daffodil 
is listening to the music of the spring—the 
prophetic murmurs of coming summer—the 
voices of the stream—the song of the sky- 
lark.” 

“I don’t hear any coming summer,” said 
Daffodil. ‘‘Nor yet asky-lark. Perhaps,” 
shyly, ‘if you was to sing yourself, sir———” 

“1?” Welby hesitated. 

“Yes; try it.” cried Fred. ‘‘That’s the 
way to get what you want; the music into 
her face, eh? Sing that little thing of 
Tosti’s.” 

Spencer Welby ‘“‘ dropped into music ” 
casually, as the immortal Silas Wegg did 
‘nto poetry, and possessed a pretty tenor 
Voice, which was mucnadmired. He looked 
keenly from one face to the other, but see- 
ing nothing but the most respectful earnest- 
hess in both, yielded to the request. 

A stout young gentleman in a check suit, 
standing ona hillock in a breezy plain, 
warbling ina high tenor of death and pas- 
sion, may or may not be a good substitute 
‘or a sky-lark, but it was a successful one 
in this instance. “Liza threw her head 
Slightiy back; a rapt expression came into 
ter lovely eyes. “Go on!” she breathed, 
= the song was ended: *‘Go on!” 

Spencer Welby sang on, and Blount 
ret, till the brief sunshine waned, and 
affodil picked up her hat and cloak and 
bid them good-bye. 
ome stood uncertain for a minute, then 

collec aoe beside her, leaving Fred to 
did ty carry home the things, which he 
ended by sufficiently bad grace at first, but 

Y Settling down to work at the pic- 


ya while the light lasted and Daffodil’s 

"i: was fresh in his memory. 

voucheet late before Welby returned. He 

ings owe no explanation of his proceed- 
’ himself on the sofa and 
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smoked in silence, watching the airy curls 
of vapor with a complacent smile. He 
spoke at last. 

“Did you mark her face while I sang? 
It was like playing on some finely strung 
instrument.” 

**You mean Miss Bacon? Have you been 
singing to her all this time? What are you 
up to? Trying to get the ‘red rapture’ into 
her face, eh? How far do you mean to 
go?” 

Welby shivered, then smiled ineffably. 

‘**You speak coarsely and foolishly. What 
wrong does the warm sunshine do the bnd 
when his tender gaze tempts the hard, im- 
mature petals to expand, and draws the 
perfume from the rose-red heart?” 

Fred grunted. ‘*That means you are 
humbugging her by way of completing her 
education. Well, I suppose we must have 
her again for the second chapter of the 
story.” 

The promised expedition to Trefford Hold 
came off next day. Spencer Welby rode 
with Mr. and Miss Jernyngham, while for 
Fred was reserved the honor of driving in 
Mrs. Jernygham’s victoria. The little lady 
was very gracious, but there grew upon 
Fred an uneasy sensation of some hidden 
purpose under her bright looks and pretty 
little speeches, and before long he arrived 
at it. 

‘So that is settled!” she exclaimed, with 
a nod in the direction of the riders ahead. 
‘‘Dear Eda! How happy she will be. Of 
course IL love her asif she were my own 
child, but it will be an enormous satisfac- 
tion to see her safe in a home of her own.” 

‘“‘You mean they are engaged? Has Mr. 
Jernyngham given his consent?” 

Not yot. Bat ho wriil. fe rests With you.” 

‘With me? What can I have to do with 
it?” , 

“You can make or mar your friend's 
prospects just as vou choose. And you 
know it!” smiling mysteriously. 

**I don’t understand you,” said Fred in 
trepidation; then piqued by her smile he 
went on impetuously; ‘if Jernyngham 
asks me any questions, I suppose I am 
bound to answer them honestly?” 

‘“And spoil the whole thing rather than 
hold your tongue! Let Eda find out for 
herself what his father was. He is dead 
and buried, so what does it matter if his 
money survives him? Why shouldn’t a 
grazier be as good as any other Welby in 
Norfolk? Lord Trefford had the greatest 
respect for him.” 

Fred drew a long breath—half of relief, 
half of perrplexity. 

‘Would you let her marry an impostor? 
You would leave her tojfind out the fraud 
too late!” 

‘*My dear Mr. Blount, if you were darling 
Eda’s step-mamma and as tired of her as I 
am, you'd sympathize with the impostor.” 

After all, the threatened interview did 
not come off, perhaps thanks to Mrs. 
Jernyngham’s good offices, but Fred had a 
bad quarter-of-an-hour with his conscience 
that night. 

“If that little cat means to let you marry 
her step-daughter on false pretences, I'll be 
no party tothe transaction,” he announced 
to Welby at the close of a stormy interview 
next day. 

‘“‘You may do as you please, but I presume 
yon will, at least, complete your present 
engagement,” Welby replied coldly. 

“Oh, I'll finish off Daffodil. The sooner 
the better; there’s storm at hand. But I'll 
not meet the Jernynghams again.” 

A hot, unnaturally bright sky, with a 
ragged fantastic pile of dark clouds in the 
west. Daffodil was first at the tryst, stand- 
ing among the languid, over-blown yellow 
flowers, her head down-bent, watching the 
sullen, stagnant water slide slowly by. 

She wore her working dress, and held her 
old cloak tight around her. She heard 
them coming and lifted her head to greet 
Welby with a glowing smile that made 
Blount shake in his shoes. The rose was 
opening with a vengeance. 

She seemed to have been told beforehand 
what was required of her, for she placed 
herself directly in the required attitude; 
Welby giving some whispered suggestions 
that made her drop her eyelashes and 
dimple; while Fred set up his easel and got 
to work with a dogged determination to 
make a speedy job of it. 

He was exasperated and yet fascinated 
with his work. The graceful pose of her 
figure, the look on her uplifted face, the 
tender touch of her white slim fingers— 
how had he not observed before how white 
and slim they were; on the rough bark, 
where to-day where there were real, verit- 
able initials cut—by whom, he wondered— 





joined with a true lover’s knot. And the 
smile of languid bliss on her face, the light 
in her eyes, as she listened to Welby’s mur- | 
mured talk! ‘It’s a cowardly, blackguardly | 
business; I’ve no right to stand by and see | 
it!” he murmured half-aloud between his | 
set teeth. Then again, as he worked on her | 
firm, humorous mouth and square, resolute | 
chin, he felt it almost an impertinence to | 
suppose her so slight a thing as to be) 
harmed by Welby’s sham sentiment. Surely | 
her eyes were laughing beneath their 
dropped lashes, as if she read his thoughts. | 

He stopped reluctantly at last when Daffo- | 


the Marrable’s dog-cart to convey him away 
on Sunday. Retugning thoughtfully through 
the orchard, voices reached him from the 
river bank; voices raised incautiously loud 
in anger and expostulation. 

“My dear girl, be reasonable. What 
should you in your quiet, safe life, here, 
know of the strain and stress of such an 
existence as mine? Ah, child, be happy; 
forget me, or rather think of me as a poor 
toil-worn wayfarer, on whose dreary path 
you have cast the flower of a smile, whose 
sweetness shall brighten the rest of his 
woeful pilgrimage.” 

“That's all stuff!” cried Miss Daffodil, 
with cutting decision. ‘It means you've 
got all you want, and mean to make off to 
town now the wet weather has set in. Oh, 
I know you! ‘You thought to break a 
country heart for pastime ere you went to 
town,’ as the Lady's Own Penny Weekly 
says. He was Roland Vere de Vere, you 
know, and she was spurning him.” 

“But you won't spurn me!” 

“No. More's the pity. Well go. Good 
luck to you. You won't even wait to do 
the third picture? Would you paint me if 
you found me lying there amongst the 
weeds and slime to-morrrow ?” 

‘‘Good heavens! don’t talk so recklessly,” 
cried Blount, horrified, jumping down be- 
tween them. She burst into a hollow laugh 
at his face and words. 

‘Reckless, am 1? You don’t believe I’m 
in earnest? Come here this time to-morrow 
and see. You'll find me ready for your last 
sitting, and I promise never to trouble you 
more. Neither you nor anyone on earth 
shall ever set eyes on "Liza Bacon again!” 

She dragged her cloak over her shoulder 
and star off rapidly. The plank-bridge 
had been displaced by the giving way of 
the bank. It swayed and dipped under 
water as she sped across, and her last step 
sent it floating adrift down the stream. 
Welby had made no attempt to follow her 
this time, and she had waved Blount back 
imperatively. 

“I say, Blount, I think I may as well go 
back with you on Sunday,” Welby tried to 
say carelessly as they turned away. 

‘‘Do; that will allow you to keep your 
appointment here to-morrow,” his friend 
answered sternly. 

Rain in torrents fell all that night, all the 
next day, all the next night. The two 
men cooped up together, by mutual consent 
put the extreme limits of their small rooms 
between them. Rain, and rain, and rain! 
Welby’s farewells were said and Fred's 
packing done. Sun@ay came at last, and 
five o'clock, and then the Marrables’ dog- 
cart. 

As they drove they could see the stream 
swollen to a rushing flood, overflowing its 
banks, and turning the low-lying land into 
an inland sea. The waters were out to the 
full span of the bridge, the old willow 
stood knee-deep, and the daffodils were 
drowned. The horses shied suddenly and 
then backed, refusing to cross it. Fred 
plied the whip smartly and soon started 
him again, but as he did so he felt his arm 
seized by Welby. 

“Blount! For heaven’s sake look thcre! 
What is it?” 

Fred had little attention to spare from his 
horse, but a glimpse of Welby’s face made 
his heart stand still for a second. Hes 
pulled up and looked back in the direction 
of his friend’s shaking outstretched hand. 

Something floated idly on the face of the 
eg entanyled in the boughs of the wil- 
ow. 

It was a woman’s Zulu hat, and close by 
a handfnl of dead daffodils. 

The two men’s eyes met in ghastly panic ; 
and Fred, lashing the horse, they fled 
through the driving rain at a mad gallop. 

Their train was in waiting. Welby dashed 
into the first carriage and flung himself 
back into a seat, his face concealed. An- 
other passenger scrambled in on Blount’s 
heels. 

‘“‘Hullo, Onslow!” he cried out to the 
fourth traveller, a young fellow in the op- 
posite corner to Welby; and ‘Hullo, Tref- 
ford! What are you doing down here?” 
Onslow replied. 

‘‘Just ran down to see how my sister is 
getting on.” 

“Your sister? Lapy Pamela? is she in 
this part of the world?” 

“Yes. Overdid it racketing about at 
Christmas; was ordered country air, perfect 
quiet, new milk, that sort of thing. How 
she has lived through it all, I can’t imagine. 
But you know Pam; she gets a joke out of 
anything. She got old Nurse Bacon to 
take her in, and has been masquerading as 
a sweet country maiden, told everyone that 
she was Nurse’s niece by marriage, got 
asked out to tea up and down the village, 
went to the farm to learn to milk in 
case I take her to Canada next year, 
and has had a high old time.” The youth 
stopped to have a private chuckle over some 
particularly comic reminiscence. ‘‘Pamela 


made me promise not to tell, but its an) 
awful joke. You know the artist—Tenby— | 


Selby—what’s-his-name? Pamela used to 
rave about his pictures. She heard he was 


sketching down there and made up her | 


mind to get an introduction—” 


He stopped, for Welby had started up | 


dil’s patience seemed to have come to an | and was making his way to the other end 
end, and departed to the farm to bespeak | of the carriage. 
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| ‘‘Look out for her portrait in the Gros- 
|venor. I'll tell you the rest some other 
|time. She is going to look up the Jernyng- 
| hams to-day.” 
The train stopped at a station. Welby 
dragged the door open, sprang out and dis- 
| appeared in the dnsk and rain. 

No one knows who has become the pro- 
prietor of ‘‘Daffodil.”. She was not exhib- 
ited at the Grosvenor. 

The county paper announces an approach- 
ing ‘‘marriage in high life — between the 
Dean of Dunstanborough and Eda, only 
daughter of Philip Jernyngham, Esq.”— The 
Argosy. 


Good Advice for the Vacation Season. 


Many sudden deaths are caused each year, 
declares the London Lancet, by the summer 
vacation. We know a wise lawyer, it says, 
who never did anything the first day of his 
vacation, as little as possible the second, 
took a short walk the third, two short walks 
the fourth, and not until the eighth day was 
ready to climb a mountain. By this cautious 
course he grew stronger in the end, and re- 
turned home with vitality enough to work 
until the time for the next outing came 
around. One can make a great change in 
his habits without detriment if he takes a 
long time to do it, but only young persons 
can risk sudden changes, and they some- 
times fall victims to the strain. Bathers 
should enter the water swiftly, says a med- 
ical authority, not allowing the lower limbs 
to become chilled, thus driving the blood to 
the head. Many bathers plunge into the 
water head foremost; but this is not nec- 
essary. To submerge the body up to the 
neck is enough. After this the body re- 
sumes an even temperature, and when this 
course is followed injurious results are 
rare. The common belief that it is necessary 
to wet the head upon entering the water is 
based upon the assumption that otherwise 
too much blood is impelled upward. 
This is not true if the rest of the body is 
quickly immersed. Ladies cannot be ex- 
pected to soak their hair every time they 
bathe, nor is it necessary that they should 
do so. A common error is that of remain- 
ing in the water too long. Blue lips, shiv- 
ering limbs and subsequent headaches 
should be sufficien' warning. A nap after 
bathing is recommended by physicians. Too 
violent exercise in the water should be 
avoided. The extreme fatigue which fol- 
lows is in itself sufficient evidence that it is 
injurious. 








Academic Dress at Cambridge. 

The important question of academic dress 
has been engaging the attention of the 
council of the Senate at Cambridge, which 
seems to preserve more curious refinements 
than the sister university. Persons to be 
presented for degrees (other than honorary) 
are required to wear not only a white neck- 
tie but also bands—which have generally 
been laid aside by the clergy. Another 
article of what is commonly considered 
clerical attire—namely, the cope—appears 
to be the orthodox robe for university busi- 
ness of doctors in all faculties; but the 
council considerately suggest that the uni- 
versity should provide a cope for the use of 
doctors other than heads of faculties, as 
Roger’s court suit served for successive lau- 
reates. On festal occasions all doctors, 
except those of music, wear scarlet gowns 
and hoods, but with a difference in the lin- 
ing, which ranges from pink and cherry 
color to violet and light blue. Doctors in 
music wear a damasked gown of cream 
white silk, lined with satin of a somewhat 
dark cherry color. Professor Villiers Stan- 
ford is the proud possessor of such a gown, 
made about 1840. Finally, it is recommended 
that, on ordinary occasions, the doctors in 
| the new faculties of science and letters 
should wear the master of arts gown, ‘‘with 
a slight trimming of doctor’s lace above the 
armhole on the sleeve, the lace being placed 
horizontally for science and vertically for 
letters.”—-London Academy. 








M. Topinard has been making a statis- 
tical inquiry into the colors of the eyes and 
hair in France, and from his 180,000 obser- 
vations he deduces many interesting results, 
one of the most curious being that where 
the race is formed from a mixture of 
blondes and brunettes the hereditary blonde 
color comes out in the eyes, and the bru- 
nette element reappears in the hair. To 
this tendency probably is to be attributed 
the rarity of a combination of light hair 
with dark eves. Several observers have 
| asserted that the American people, who are 
| pre-eminently a mixed race, are becoming a 
| dark-haired aud blue-eyed nation, and if 
this be true such a development must be 
| owing to the working of the law formulated 
| by M. Topinaird. 








A buried city in Honduras, containing 
| relics in profusion, has been unearthed 250 
miles from the mouth of the Partook River, 
among the Peyas Indians. 





Louise I mogen Quincy, who is an oars- 
| woman as well as a poet, has a paper on 
** Rowing,” in the August Wide Awake. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 
Why seek intoxicating beverages when 


a a 


soda is all-suf-fizz-ient? 


Lord Fauntleroy being a trifle too mature | 
for the playgoing public, enter ‘‘Bootles’ 
Baby.” ‘a ee 

if this disgustingly wet weather con- | 
tinues, Boston must send for John L. Sulli- 
van. He can Kilrain. | 

Mrs. Cleveland evidently doesn’t write 
‘‘ex” before her title to popularity, whatever | 
sad necessity may have forced upon Grover. | 


Massachusetts always did go straight to 
the mark, and it seems her riflemen take 
after her. Hooroar! Welcome home! 

This month there's vun man ’appy, 
The phrase is Samuel Weller’s— 


And that’s the lucky chappy 
Wot selis the um-ber-ellas. 





Cable despatches dramatically announce | 
that Boulanger has been ‘‘branded as a con- | 
spirator.” After this, of course nobody | 
will ask him out to tea. 

In England, ‘as with us, the gallows is 
evidently looked upcn as a legitimate ex- 
tension of woman’s sphere, though the | 
ward-room be pronounced unsexing from 
its publicity. 

Col. Higginson got in several neat little 





whacks at Mr. Ruskin in that recent inter- 
national tiff. The gallant Colonel hasn't 
mislaid his talent for warfare since he last 
took that uniform off. 


A ONE-SIDED AFFAIR. 
Disappointed Old Maid—‘'I can’t under- 
stand how people can get married so 
thoughtlessly as they do. To my mind 





marriage is nothing buta lottery.” 
Disappointing Old Bachelor: ‘‘Yes, a 


lottery where the women all win and the} 


men all lose.” 


He was of Hibernian antecedents, and he 
was telling us of a thrilling Australian ex- 
perience, when he joined in the chase of 
pushwhackers. ‘‘Wecame up with them 
at last,” said he, ‘‘and we killed all but 
one.” “And what did you do with him?” we 
asked with interest. “Oh, him we just 
hanged !” said be. 

VERY SEVERE. 

Solicitous Neighbor—‘'I am very sorry to 
tell yo, Mrs. Dotingmother, but that son 
‘of yours 1s going on scandalously. He was 
seen intoxicated again last night. You are 
too easy with him. You ought to be more 
severe.” 

Mrs. Dotingmother.—‘I have just been 
talking to him, and was very severe.” 

8. N.—‘*Why, what did you say?” 

Mrs. D.—‘I said, ‘John! John! and 
several other severe things. 


Punch seems to be returning to its old 
time brilliant traditions in the way of verse. 
The recent travesty on Mrs. Browning’s 
“Great God Pan,” apropos of Gladstone 
and the ‘‘Royal grants,” has a Thackeray- 
esque sort of rng to it. Labouchere him- 
self must have chuckled over that inimita- 
ble fourth verse : 

He cut him short, did the Grand Old Man, 

Cut Labby short by the River! 

Sat on the pleas of that excellent man! 

Stuck up gamely for Royal Grants! 

And swept our plausible *wont’s” and “ran'ts’ 

Right into the slime of the River! 





OBSERVATIONS. 


Another holiday week has slipped away, 
and all too soon the straying Observer 
must fit into the old work-a-day grooves, 
exchanging the sighing of maples for the 
rattling of drays; the mountain-cleansed 
air for the heated breath of town and the 
holiday humor for the working mood. 


Let the pleasure field be pever so alluring 
back we ust inevitably go to our toil, but 
the Observer, at least will take along many 
sunny pictures to flash, by some mental stere- 
optic process between piles of unedited 
“copy” stacks of unopened exchanges 
and eyes that see through and beyond them 
all, to the swaying tree tops, the purple 
mountain shadows, and shining waters of 
Vacation Land. 


The car window is a good observatory 





en 


in its way, but it is not to be compared to 
the outlook afforded from the family car- 
riage, as by twos and threes and single, 
nature lovers wend their way along the 
winding, shaded country highways where 
each turn opens new beauties to view, and 
furnishes separate and exquisite studies for 
the artistic eye. 

There came a sunny morning when the 
air held its first touch of autumnal charm, 
when the over-arching sky was etherial in 
its blueness, and every green thing seemed 
to start from its midsummer lethargy with 
a new impulse towards life and growth. 

The winding way led into the beautiful 
old town of ‘‘Norwood,” or shall we say, 
tne enterprising young city? And the 
mountain range and the valley landscape 
were beautiful beyond words. 


Is it because the city dweller contracts a 
sort of spiritual myopia, that broad land- 
scapes less enchant the eye than some sud- 


| den glimpse of woodland, gemmed with 
j}mosses and intersected with leaf strewn 


paths,—or perhaps a vista of overhanging, 
swaying boughs, a distant cluster of glossy, 
sun-touched oaks; a brook rioting down its 
rocky bed; a fleld, rosy with late clover 
bloom, and dotted here and there with a 
belated buttercup; a stone wall overgrown 
with tangies of the pungent grouna nut; a 
cottage, guarded by tall sentinels of crim- 
son hollyhock, a moss-grown watering 
trough fed by some tiny purling stream; a 
cloudscape, dreamily descried and watched 


until the shifting white masses take on | 


grotesque resemblances to the giant faces 
ot childhood’s fancy. All these allure the 
vye from the imposing group of mountains 
that guard fair Norwood in her sylvan 
beauty, and linger, rather than the broad 
valley landscape, in enchanted memory. 

Set apart from all other gems is an or 
chard view. After the pink and white 


| beauty of the apple bloom has passed, 


you think the orchard descends to the level 
of the commonplace. Some prose poet 
ought to tell you better. No such genius 


was along that day, and you have only the | 


prosaic Observer to tell you of the long, dim 
orchard aisles, overarched with shimmer- 
ing boughs; of the glowing green velvet 
carpet, flecked with veins of sunligbt, and 
of the little interstices of leaf and branch, 
usually lost in the shadow, now separate 
little sunlit chambers, all aglow with fugi 
tive beams, each and ali together making 
a veritable glimpse of fairy land. 

You have only the Observer to tell you 
this, and the Observer could not see it very 
well, for beanty lovingeyes grow misty when 
earth looks too much like Paradise. Nature 
looks out, however, that we do not grow too 
soulful. When some vision of beauty brings 
the rapt, exalted mood, she delights to 
shift the scenes, draw some little side cur- 
tain, and see how the harp of a thousand 
things will sound sume otber tune. 


She had a cornfield ready, just beyond 
the orchard, with two atrocious looking 
scare-crows in it, which the Observer was 
dreamily contemplating, as the horse wended 
its quiet way, whep behold a miracle!— 
both shouldered their hoes and shambled 
along, no more scare-crows than the rest of 
us. 

And the laugh was on the Observer. 


There was a kitty, too, stretching her 


little lazy length in the middle of the sandy | 


road, and she blinked serenely at us as we 
approached, but being a cat of family and 
position, and a pet, withal, she did not 
offer to move, but depended upon our turn- 
ing out for her, as other folks did. 

And we did not disappoint her. 
her indolent impudence! 

Everybody has told everybody else all 
about this fair city, and whatever new may 
appear Mr. Cable will tell, so we look for 
ourselves at whatever pleases us, and write 
of places and things that we find out for 
ourselves. 


Bless 


There was a treasure house into which 
the Observer had the good fortune to be 
bidden, and there was 4 gifted hostess, not 
altogether unknown to fame, and there 
were treasures manifold, though the hostess 


COMMONWEALTH. | 


wants anything new, who can possess the 
antique? We have sundry museums of 


ancient curiosities, upon which, from time | 


to time, the Bostonian doth dutifully gaze, 
but they lack the charm of personal associa- 
tions, and the aroma of home life that 
gathers abont less pretentious collections 
that are all in the family. ©. F 


[The remaining two-thirds of the Observer's 
manuscript went to destruction in the mails, and 
the reader must wait for a new description of the 
Connecticut valley treasure-house | 


REFLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


Being Copies of Certain Old Letters. 
Iv. 

RUE DE LA BIENFAISANCE, PARIS, } 

July 6, 1876. j 
Dearest Aunt Dolly:—Guenn says she 
told you of our proud record in crossing 
the Channel without one of us being ill. 
It was a charming journey: a perfect day, 
with the sun sparkling on the white-capped 


waves, and the wind full of swect scents | 


from off shore. I wonder if Guenn told 
you of the captain loosing the pigeons, 
when we were about half-way across, and 
out of sight of land? They had been kept 
in a close basket, and when the captain 
lifted the cover it was so beautiful to see 
them flash out and up,—they were snow- 
white pigeons,—and straight home, swift 


and sure as an arrow flight, backward over | 


the sea to England! Paula stood looking 


after them with that odd, intent expression | 


she has sometimes, ana when they were 
| only white specks on the horizon, she said, 
|«*I think that’s the way it will be with us in 
‘heaven; we shall go so straight and so sure 
| to our own and our hearts’ desire.” Wasn't 
that like Paula? 

Guenn says she told you of how thrill- 
|ingly I rose to the occasion, at the custom- 
| house, but I don’t believe she did me full 
justice. To begin with, we never were so 
| bewildered in our lives as when we found 
| ourselves, tired and dazed with our long 
| railway journey, in that immense, brilliant 
| Paris railway station. The lights were daz- 
|zling, the crowd overwhelming, and the 

chattering and babbling something to drive 

;One mad. It crushed me to earth to find 
| that after all my weary hours with Ollen- 
dorf and Noel and Chapsal, the Freneh 
| those misguided Parisians spoke might as 
| well have been Choctaw for all the signifi- 
}cance it had forme. We shook our heads 
at one another, in dumb and sorrowful 
helplessness, while the blue-bloused porters 
shouldered oar great trunks and trotted 
cheerfully off to deposit them on a sort of 
long counter at one end of the room, behind 
which men in official-looking caps were 
standing. We ‘‘sensed” the fact, at last, 
that these were custom-house officers, and 
we were to give them our keys. But when 
one of them plunged his big, grimy paw 
down into my trunk, and fished up my 
lovely new London hat, holding it by the 
tip of one feather, then, Aunt Dolly, I 
found my tongue. I madly resolved to say 
something, whether it meant anything or 
not; and I fired every French phrase I ever 
heard at that dowanier’s astonished head, 
emphasizing them with flourishes of my 
umbrella. Guenn says as nearly as she 
could follow my remarks I asked him what 
time it was, and told him my brother 
played the flute; but I accomplished my end. 
I terrified him to that extent that he scrawled 
hieroglyphiecs over every trunk we had, and 
then bowed and fled. Could a native-born 
Parisian have passed the customs more tri- 
umphantiy? I hope I did scare him! Fancy 
his holding up my hat by the feather! 

I knew you would laugh at us, Aunt 
Dolly, for breaking all our solemn yows, 
and coming to an American pension! But 
it was solely on Aunt Helena’s account. 
She pleaded so hard not to be carried to a 
French hotel, ‘‘where I should have nothing 
but a phrase-book between me and starva- 
tion!” as she pathetically put it, that we 
compromised, and came here, where the 
landlady is of American and her husband 
of French birth, and where the waiters are 
all French, but can be made to understand 
| English, when it’s a case of life and death, 
|So to speak. We were glad of the Ameri- 

can element in the house, on the patrio%ic 
} occasion of day before yesterday. I always 
| abominated the Fourth of July when I was 
| within hearing of a firecracker; but here 
we had its sentiment and esthetic sug- 
gestion, without any mixture of gunpowder, 
as Guenn said. They gave us a particularly 
fine dinner, and the tables were spread out 
in the garden under the trees; and what 
with the pretty holiday gowns, and the 
smell of the roses, aud the soft, lovely sun- 
|set light, it was very delightful indeed. 
| When dinner was ended, Monsieur Roeth 
rose, and, glass in hand, gave a very grace- 
| ful toast to ‘‘America, the Star of the 
| West,” and just as we all rose to drink the 
|toast, a band that was quite concealed 
behind some blossoming trees struck up the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” It was really 
moving; immensely electric; many people 
| actually sobbed with the sudden emotional 
| thrill. Guenn,—who is so horribly literal- 
| minded, you know, says it was funny to see 
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affirms that she owns nothing new. Who | that those who wept most copiously Were 


| the ones who had been away from Amerieg 
| the longest, and had no idea of going back 
| there as long as they could possibly help it 
| It is so very hot here that what sight. 
|seeing we do is chiefly through Closed 
blinds. Most of the buildings and of 1, 
pavements are white, you know, or very 
light gray; and the dazzle of the summer 
sunlight on them is something dreadfy 
| It’s a truly inspiring feature of Parisiay 
| life that one doesn’t have to go out of doors 
|to do one’s shopping—or some very im. 
| portant branches of it. For instance. w» 
jhave had the most bewildering time, thy 
| afternoon, over boxes and boxes of mij)j. 
|nery which a dear little modiste brought up 
| to our rooms for our approval. The troubje 
| Was that we approved of everything. (Op 
|my dear Aunt Dolly, there are some 

‘“furrin’” advantages that you can share }y 
| means of guide-books and photographs, bot 
| French millinery isn’t one of them. Tel} i; 
}not in Gath; but we bought three hats 
}apiece and then wailed like banshees be 
| cause of the dozen or two we couldn't buy! 
}Aud then dressmaking is so easy. Thy 
dressmaker comes with a great package o/ 
samples and gives one her estimate for 4 
| complete costume of the material selected 
}and that is all there is about it, barring 4 
| trying-on or two, for which the gown is 
| brought to one’s own rooms, until the pjj 
| is presented. 

Fancy having no ‘‘trimmings” to get and 
no ‘‘matching” to do, with a color-bling 
clerk for assistant! I don't wonder tha 
Frenchwomen grow old gracefully; th 
| have so little to worry them! 

The weather being a little more toler 
ble yesterday we went to Versailles for th 
day. There is a ‘‘terrible sight,” as Phube 
would say, to be seen there, and we 
came back in ruins, as it were. We didv't 
linger long at the chatean, although it is 
all very wonderful and gorgeous, and on 
is supposed to admire those immense pic 
tures from the life of Napoleon, which | 
think David must have been hired to paiv’ 
by the acre. But we did linger long in the 
beautiful wood; and oh, Aunt Dol'y, it is 
the saddest place I ever saw in my lift 
They are all standing there still, you knoy 
just as they left them—those little build 
ings, where Marie Antoinette and Louis 
used to play their pathetic little play of 
being humble and happy and simple and 
safe; the mill, and the dairy where they 
‘‘made believe” at being peasants; while al 
the time, just those few miles away, i: 
Paris, that tide of blood was rising ani 
rising. It had a haunted feeling ; te 
stillness of those woods, and the slow decay 
of the poor, sorrowful, deserted little play- 
places; the mill-wheel all mossy, and the 
|@rass overgrowing the threshold-stones 
| It seems as if the very birds sang mor 
softly there, and nature were somehow at 
}pause. I know that we quite involuntarily 
lowered our voices, as if for fear of wak- 
ing some one whoslept. But O, how long it 
is since they fell asleep, and O, through 
what dark and dreadful paths they went to 
| their rest, whose memory lives in the hush 
of Versailles forest! 

I must tell you what a funny little thing 
happened to us as we were leaving the 
wood. We weren't quite sure which of 
| two paths led to the chateau; and while we 
were puzzling about it, we saw two yotng 
men sitting on a bench underatree. They 
looked nice and well bred,—which is more 
than most young men do in Paris, Aunt 
Dolly, and that’s a fact!—and Aunt Helens 
suggested that we go to them, and I[ ask 
| direction, in the best French I could mu» 
jter. I did. They rose and doffed their 
| hats, but stood looking blankly at us, and a 
jeach other, turning their hats about and 
about, blushing furiously, and clearly not 
|understanding a word I said. Flattering 
;to my French. wasn’t it? I tried again, 
| putting my question in a little different 
| form—just exactly, in fact, in the form for 
‘such occasions in the phrase-book made 
jand provided. More silence; more ha 
twirling; more blushes. Then one of them 
| Said to the other, in a quick, low whisper. 
| **she may understand a little English; 
|her, anyway!” We absolutely shouted with 
| laughter, it was so unexpected and so per 
| fectly absard; and I gasped, ‘Oh, yes it 
| deed, I do speak English!” and then, after 
|a& minute’s amazement, they shouted, too. 
_ And it seems they were poor, unlucky, Eng 
‘lish tourists, who didn’t know a word of 
| French, and were as lost as we were; “!! 
| fact,” one of them said, in such a funny 
| boyish way, ‘‘our first object here was © 
| find our way about; but if we can find ou 
| Way out we shall be only too thankful. And 
| when we saw you coming we were 80 T€ 
| joiced, for we fancied you looked America? 
|or English, don’t you know; and then whee 
you assaulted us in French, we were Pe& 
fectly done up, and gave ourselves up fo" 
| lost!” 
| Wasn't it funny? And yet it is nsturd 
| enough, I assure you, when one hears 4 for 
eign language always and everywhere, © 
feel that one’s own party comprised the Ent 
| lish speaking world! 
| Westart for Switzerland next week- = 
| Shan’t be sorry to leave Paris; there . 
| something so unreal, so artificial about i 
| all, pretty and gay and amusing as it ng 
| feel as if I were in a theatre where 
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34 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


~The inproved 
System ol 
Propeling 
==bhreet Cats 


PROPELLING STREET CARS. 


A new system for developing and utilizing steam for power, without smoke, cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other 


known method tor obtaining and maintaining power. 
For street cars and other service requiring portable power, it has no equal. 


There is no failure or uncertainty in its operation, and it is absolutely safe. 
Secured by U.S. letters patent. A prominent mechanical engineer says 


that the possibilities of this invention have not been equalled by any recent invention—unless possibly by the Bell Telephone and Sawyer-Man for electric 


lighting. The Steam Storage Power Company has been organized with a capital of $300,000 


for the developmens and introduction of this system 


throughout the New England States—which territory is owned exclusively by it—and is having a Power Car built by the Pullman Palace Car Co., 


which will be exhibited in Boston and vicinity in September. 


All interestea in the construction of Street Railways—and Street Railway Company's con- 


templating a change of Motire power—are invited to thoroughly investigate the system of steam storage at the office of the Company, 34 Broad street, 


Roston, Mass. 


lights were always blazing, and the curtain 
never went down. 
You needn't think we forget you when we 
go shopping. There is a breakfast cap— 
it wild horses shouldn’t induce me to say 
re, because it’s going to be a surprise. 
Your worthless but loving Betty. 
DorRoTHY LUNDT. 


PERSONAL. 


The emperor vf Austria is on a visit to 
Germany. 


Mr. Depew characterises the young Kaiser 
as ‘every inch an Emperor.” 


Senator Ingalls is devoting his vecation to 
collecting book for his library. 


Mrs. Sally Bucknam of Lancaster, N. H., 
reached the age of 100 years on Tuesday. 


Lady Randolph Churchill's wedding 
present to Princess Louise was a praycr 
wok. 


Queen Victoria is said to have expended 
nearly $3,000,000 on memorials to the Prince 
Consort. 


Milan Obrenovitch, ex-king of Servia, has 
an income of $90,000 and is steadily running 
into debt. 


Martin Burke has been identified as the 
man who rented the cottage in which Cronin 
was murdered. 


Senator Evarts, it is stated, is going to 
Europe for treatment for his eyes, which 
are troubling him much. 


Senator Quay is said to receive more 
letters than any other man in the United 
States except the president. 


Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, 
the well-known novelist, is making a 
carriage tour through the White Mountains. 


Vice-President Morton has given up his 
mansion in New York City, as he will spend 
his winters in his new house in Washington. 


Mr. Gladstone will shortly go on a yacht- 
ing cruise to the west of Scotland. During 
the trip he will visit a number of places and 
make political speeches. 


Prof. E. G. Cov, for 15 .years a member 

of the faculty of Phillips Andover Academy, 
is to leave that school to become principal 
of Philips Exeter Academy. 
President Carnot of France is dreadfully 
stiff and correct in everything, rather, in 
short, too conscientiously gentleman-like 
and too scrupulously well bred. 


_The Queen of Italy is an ardent student of 
Volapuk. She is a subscriber of the ‘‘Stu- 
val,” the organ of the new language, printed 
at Milan, and is said to read it with ease. 


, The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
4&8 appointed a committee of fifteen to 
invite President Harrison to visit Cincinnati 
on the occasion of his trip to Indianapolis. 


Count Tolstoi, the famous Russian novel 
Writer and philanthropist after being an in- 
veterate smoker recently stopped entirely. 
He says that ever since-he can’t write and is 
helpless without tobacco. 


The Shah of Persia has scattered decora- 
“ons broadcast over Europe. A premiere 
aiseuse recently appeared on a Vienna 
mee wearing the ribbon of the Lion and 
‘te Sun, the gift of ‘‘ The King of Kings.” 


anes Cameron is strongly in favor of 
aa Tging the President’s house at Washing- 
Oot ding anew one. But he would 
ill ave the present White House, with its 
““strious historical associations, removed 
or demolished. 
Me inate communications have been sent to 
tinier me by members of the French 


Stry urging him to visit the exhibition- 


Paris all the members of the Cabinet are in 
on M President Carnot goes to the country 
onday next, and he desires Mr. Glad- 


EDWIN 8S. THAYER, 


Treasurer. 


Joaquin Miller says that he is at last a rich 
man. He bought two hundred acres near 
the town of Oakland, hard by San Francis- 
co, some years ago, and now they are to be 
taken for town lots. Within three years he 
has planted 15,000 trees. On his home, 
near Oakland, he intends, he says, to spend 
the remainder of his life with his mother. 


The venerable ex-Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin is enjoying life in his quiet way at 
his cosy home in BDeugwr. Me has a DIZ 
garden in which he delights to work, and 
his orchard and flower-pots are the pride 
and joy of Fifth street. Although Mr. 
Hamlin is 81 years of age, he is still able to 
walk 10 or 15 miles a day without much 
fatigue. 


Lord Randolph Churchill was much con= 
gratulated by Ministerialists on his brilliant 
and effective speech in the Commons on the 
Royal Grants. ‘* Splendid speech; better 
than Gladstone's,” said one; to whom Lord 
Randolph, with a glance of anger and dis- 
gust, replied, ‘‘ That’s absurd!” and turned 
on his heel. Mr. Gladstone has no more 
sincere and judicious admirer than the dash- 
ing young statesman, who has so often 
dashed the gauntlet of political defiance in 
his face. 


Lord Lytton’s study in Paris, at the Brit- 
ish Embassy, is hung in ‘ crushed straw- 
berry.” On his writing table stands an ink 
bottle which once belonged to Warren 
Hasting, and beside it the numerous goose- 
quills, for the poet has never been able to 
accustom himself toa steel pen. In the 
centre of the reception room, where as Am- 
bassador he receives his guests, isa reduced 
copy of the throne of the Maharjah of My- 
sore. Lord Lytton is at present compiling 
the memoirs of his father. 


Mr. Thomas A. Edison, accompanied by 
Mr, Russ Harrison, ascended the Eiffel 
tower last Tuesday, and took luncheon at 
the summit. A number of artists from the 
opera were present, and sang into a phon- 
ograph, which afterwards reproduced the 
airs. King Humbert has appointed Mr. 
Thomas A. Edisona grand officer of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. It is stated 
that the queen has dispatched Colonel Gour- 
and to Paris to present Mr. Edison a phon- 
ograph into which she has spoken, warmly 
congratulating the great American in- 
ventor. 


Cardinal Newman, who is now in his 
eighty-ninth year, cordially receives Ameri- 
can visitors whenever his health permits. 
He is simple to a degree in his habits, 
getting up till quite lately, even if he does 
not do so still, between five and six in the 
morning, both in summer and winter. He 
then says mass in a chapel adjoining his 
bed-room, and afterwards takes his break- 
fast, and during the day presides over the 
meals of the fathers at one o’clock and at 
six. On great feast days, such as that of 
St. Philip Neri, who founded the congrega- 
tion, or of SS. Peter and Paul, the Cardinal 
conducts the service of benediction for the 
boys in the school chapel, but even this light 
effort has been more than he could frequently 
undertake during the last two or three years. 


 GITY CHAT. 


The riflemen were entertained Monday 
morning at breakfast by Mayor Hart. 











Mr. Earnest Longfellow has just de- 
veloped a beautiful sec of views taken) 
during a recent trip through Italy. 


The Assessors show an increase in| 
Boston’s valuation of nearly $31,000,000. | 
The tax rate will be $12.90 on a thousand 
a decrease of fifty ceuts. 


Major Frost and the members of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Team will be given a 
reception next Tuesday afternoon by the 
Boston Press Club, at its rooms on Bos- 
worth street. 





At the Egypt Exploration Fund’s special | 





8s 
be to postpone his visit until October. 






thanks to Rev. W. C. Winslow, LL. D., of 
Boston, for his ‘‘ eminent services " both to 
the society and in Egyptology, was unani- 
mously passed. 


Hon. Charles J. Noyes, who was taken 
down by rheumatism on the lst inst., though 
greatly improved in health, is still confined 
to his residence in Scuth Boston undergoing 
treatment, but is on the road to recovery. 


Miss Roso MoCormack, Sunday ,complcted 
the twenty-fifth year of service as nurse at 
the City Hospital, and the occasion was 
fittingly remembered by the Board of Trus- 
tees, physicians and other nurses, who left 
with her many presents and a substantial 
purse, as evidence of their esteem, Miss 
McCormack has been head nurse in Ward B 
for fourteen consecutive years. 


The marriage of Miss Olive Brook of this 
city, to the Rev. Laurance Pearson Jacks is 
recorded by the London papers. Five 
bridesmaids, sisters of the bride, ac- 
companied her to the altar—Misses Honor, 
Maud, Sybil, Evelyn and Veronica Brook— 
three in light green soft China silk, and two 
in pale blue China silk, lace collars and 
cuffs, their tulle veils surmounted with a 
coronet of white marguerites and ferns 
tastefully arranged, and fastened with 
varied gold brooches.” The officiating clergy 
were the Rev. Stopford Brook, father of 
the bride, and the Rev. Professor Carpenter 
of Oxford. 


The French Exposition. 


A writer in Science thinks the great ex- 
position lacks novelties. He says people 
may walk until they are fatigued through 
the almost endless buildings on the Champ 
de Mars, and yet fail to find any great and 
striking object by which they would 
especially remember the exhibition of 1889. 
The place is filled with evidences of un- 
tiring industry and skill on every side, but 
there is a strange absence of great novel- 
ties. We believe, however, that the ex- 
hibition will be famous for four distinctive 
features—in the first place, for its build- 
ings, especially the Eiffel tower and the 
Machinery Hall; in the second place, for 
its Colonial Exhibition, which for the first 
time brings vividly to the appreciation of 
Frenchmen that they are masters of lands 
beyond the sea; third, it will be remem- 
bered for its great collection of war 
material, the most absorbing subject nowa- 
days, unfortunately, to governments, if not 
to individuals; and, fourth, it will be re- 
membered, and with good cause by many, 
for the extraordinary manner in which 
South American countries are represented. 
Several of those nationalties are beginning 
to put themselves forward as appreciable 
factors in the politics of the world, and, 
what is of more interest to the manu- 
facturer, they constitute the richest and 
largest customers in European and North 
American markets. Especially this is the 
case with regard to agricultural machinery 
of all kinds, and those exhibitors are fortu- 
nate who are well represented inthis respect. 


Beauty SiLeEEr.—Sleep obtained two 
hours before midnight, when the negative 
forces are in operation, is the rest which 
most recuperates the system, giving bright- 
ness to the eye and a glow to the cheek. 
The difference in the appearance of a per- 
son who habitually retires at ten o’clock, 
and that of one who sits up until twelve, 
is quite remarkable. The tone of the sys- 
tem, so evident in the complexion, the 
clearness and sparkle of the eye, and the 
softness of the lines of the features, as in a 
person of health kept at ‘constant pitch’ by 
taking regular rest two hours before twelve 
o’clock and therby obtaining the ‘beauty 
sleep’ of the night. There is a heaviness 
of the eye, a sallowness of the skin, and 
absence of that glow in the face which 
should be fresh in expression and round in 
appearance, that readily distinguishes the 


meeting in Loudon, July 25, a resolution of | person who keeps late hours. 
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ALWAYS ON TIME. 


New York and New England Railroad. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 


THE RELIABLE INSIDE KOU TE, 


The elegant steamers CITY OF WORCESTER 
and CITY OF BOSTON are equipped with all 
the latest appliances fur speed, comfort and 
safety, and are the only steamers running entirely 
within Long Island Sound, thus avoiding Point 
"tah ain ela ee 

ning saloon is in the u cabin, where 
there is plenty of fresh air and hent. : 

Meals are served a la carte, with al) the delica- 
cles of the season. 

There is no brass band to disturb those desiring 
to retire at an early hour, or to attract objectiona- 
*. =... 

e Steamboat Train is equi ith 
chairs, for which no extra cha 97 mader chia te 
at a sestere, and one that will be appreciated by 
ic. 

The Steamboat Train leaves Boston at 6:00 P. M., 
due at New London at 9:40 P. M., connecting 
_ Po vara for New York, due at Pier 40 at 

‘The staterooms are at the 
ne bd dollars, berths free. SneEtO Ertan ae ene 

ckets, staterooms and berths may be secured 
at Office, 322 Washing on street, ona at Depot, 
foot of Summer Street, Boston, 

E. P. VINING, A.C. KENDALL, 

Traffic Manager. Gen). Pass. Agent. 
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CENSUSES IN THE UNtrep STATES AND 
ENGLAND.—The question is often asked, 
“Why cannot the United States census be 
taken in ane day, as is done in England and 
many continental countries?” The reasons 
are obvious, on reflection. In the first place 








Engiand, which we will take for example, 
isa compact nation, all the functions of 
government being concentrated at the na- 
tional capital. The constabulary is nationel 
and the census is taken through it. The 
skeleton of the body of enumerators always 
exists. The enlargement occurs through 
the appointment of temporary constables, 
working with the permanent constabulary 
force. This gives England—and like con- 
ditions exist in other countries—a force 
always in existence, or easily brought into 
existence, for census purposes. Each con- 
stable is supplied with a proper quantity of 
blanks for a very small district. These he 
distributes one day and collects the next. 
They are to be filled out by the head of the 
household, and are to contain the names 
and facts relating to each person living 
under the roof at midnight. 

The United Stateg Government has no 
force which can be enlarged to a proper ex- 
tent for a one day census. This fact alone 
would prevent our Government from follow - 
ing the methods adopted in Europe. But 
there is another reason which would entirely 
prevent the adoption of the European 
method. The schedule for the English and 
continental censuses is a very small affair, 
comprehending but few inquiries, relating 
to the name, relation to head of family, 
condition (whether single, married etc.), 
sex, age at the last birthday, the profession 
or occupation, place of birth, and whether 
deaf, dumb, or blind. This constitutes the 
whole English census. The United States 
census comprehends, as we have seen, a 
very great number of inquiries relating to 
numerous topics.—North American Review. 





You can't have a political cataclysm in 
any part of the country without having a 
Yale man climb out ontop. Colonel Homer 
Baxter Sprague, a Yale man, is a candidate 
for United States Senator in North Dakota, 





‘* The Philadelphia Inquirer” suggests the 
revival of the homely old game of rounders. 
“The game,” it says, ‘‘ has never yet been 
played inside a high board fence, with a 
ticket taker at the gate. It has never been 
presented to an audience other than the 
players themselves and an occasional chance 
spectator. It might pay as well as base- 
ball. Certainly, there is as much excitement 
in it and as good a chance for lively play. 
The boys of a generation ago enjoyed it 
| thoroughly. Why not give the boys of the 
| present generation a chance to learn it?” 
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NEW LITERATURE. | Dr. Wace; while the fourth paper comes | Michael Lynch. The editorials are full of 
| from the pen of Dr. Magee Bishop of Peter- suggestions. bee ors we of con- 
“The L Xe snance,” by | borough. ‘The fifth is a rejoinder to this | tributors is certainly a most promising one. 
eigidna icra. oydeen, io _ yal Pon by Professor Huxley; the sixth is another | The Nationalist Education Association, 
story. ‘he peculiar charm with which this paper by Dr. Wace. In the seventh paper | Boston. 
author invested his early tales of Norway the Bishop of Peterborough makes @ reply That excellent illustrated quarterly, The 
seem to the reader lacking in his American to Huxley; and the eighth again is from Magazine of Poetry, gives in its July issue 
stories; still they are for the most part well | Professor Huxley, and is entitied ‘“The | pote vorohes of the following poets, to- 
constructed, simple, strong and readable. Value of Witness to the Miraculous. The gether with selections from their works; 
This is particularly true of his last book. following paper 1s also by Professor Hux- | "Katherine Tynan, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
“The Light of Her Countenance” will ap- | ley, to which the tenth entitled ‘Cowardly Charles Goodrich Whiting, Floience Earle 
pear somewhat in the guise of an old | Agnosticism and written by W. H. Mallock Coates, M Riley Smith, Robert Rexdale, 
acquaintance to those who read Mr./|1sareply. The last paper in the volume is |<. uel Waddington, John Vance Cheney, 
Boyesen’s story in the May Lippincott of entitled “The New Reformation,” and | Ina Donna Coolbrith, Edgar Fawcett, Helen 
last year, for this book is only an elabora-| is written in the form of a dialogue DY | wade Merrill, Charles J. O’malley, William 
tion of that story, several of the charac-| Mrs. Humphrey Ward. This series is taken |<) (24 Jessie F. O'Donnell, George Mc 
ters and scenes remaining unchanged. The | principally from different numbers of the | Donald, George Meridith and many others. 
story concerns itself chiefly with a young | Nineteenth Century, but being presented | Many of these sketches are accompanied by 
American whose character is expressively | together in this chronological order, it | protest, In addition to these biographical 
portrayed on the opening page,—Julian forms a consecutive argument, and presents sketches and extracts, there are many single 
was weary, unutterably weary.” Julian is | to the reader the best thought on both sides | poems from the best current verse of the 
in fact a very much bored young man. Tall, | of his subject. It is indeed a most engross- day including poems by Whittier, Susan 
handsome, rich and but thirty years of age, | ing book, and whatever a man’s religious | Coolidge, Clinton Scollard. Frank Demp- 
life is not worth the living. The elder Bur-| faith, he cannot but read this with pro-| 44. Sherman, Holmes, Lowell, William 
roughs, Julian’s father, is a typical west-| found interest. | Wineer and Othere:--Chastes W. Moulton. 
erner—a driver and a rusher. He has — - [Onrietinnty snd en: SO rel | Buffalo, N. Y. 
his own way in life, accumulated much | Vonsisting of F apers by eur " ¢, D.D., | hand Se 
worldly possession, been eminent in politics Wt waliont unk’ Mee. Baanueey Word. Pobes | 
and is ambitious for his son; but his son | covers; pp. 320; price 50 cents. New York, D. | 
sees nothing in it all. However, this is | Appleton & Co.) 








LITERARY NEWS. 
in time to change. A friend in Italy dis- | “The Feud of Oakfield Creek,” by Josiah Pe a Ee ae eee 
Covers § Ais) 9% — —v = sacha Royce. This is a very different story from tory will appear in the Seaiheanber Century, 
Julian be oo . ha ah ~ 1e yo oe the | ‘he five which have preceded it in the Riv- | consisting of letters and journals of British 
iis letier wows eee but the untimely |°TSide Paper Series. It is an American | officers describing Napoleon’s voyage to | 
lethargic young eS an 4 nu 3 hist te > | novel, but with scenes, people and incidents | Fipa, also to St. Helena. The first part of | 
Goat of us S ae > ha Tiailes In Fea peculiar to California. Mr. Royce 18 4&/the article is a letter written bo Captain 
hud, Met behold “a 1? ‘ - woman and | 28tive of that State, thoroughly acquainted | (ssher, who commanded the Undaunted, 
Free Bh wt - ~ her That ee he narrative | With its romantic and dramatic annals, a8 | which took the exile to Elba; the last part 


re . his book on California in the series of | ig by Lieutenant Mills, of the Northumber- | 
progresses through oorems commer Saar American Commonwealths ‘ully proves, and land, and consists partly of a diary which 
however, before all ewe ‘ol , ri the this novel ie the fruit of his familiar know! | tye young Heutcnant kept while on the. way 
The story simaple ~ na edge. In description of scenery, in local | to §t. Helena in the same ship with the ex- 
characters strong and well amaee anes coloring, in dialect, modes of thought and | emperor. Napoleon talked quite freely 
jane faght of Bee ree ant ee vor, expression, and peculiar characteristics it 18 | ghout some of his plans,—especially with 
nce & Bros. | re most true to life, and most accurately illus- | regard to the French navy,—told a number 
| trative of the unique life of California. of stories, and explained various points in 
The Appletons have brought out in their |. [The Feud of Oakfield Creek. A novel of Call- | his own career. 
Mathematical Series, Part First of ‘‘Num- | fornia, By Josiah Royce. Riverside Paper Series. 








bers Universalized : An Advanced Algebra,” | 50 cents. “Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston-| An interesting unpublished manuscript 
-rof, David M. Sensenig. The object | ae 51 NO Mi i ig etna ts iby Lincoln will be given to. the 
of thie book is to supply a want, which has | PERIODICALS. lpudlic in the September Century. 


often been felt by teachers, of an interme- | During his second Presidential cam- 
diate book of instruction, of a more ad “The Love Dream of Gatty Fenning,” by | paign he was invited to attend a Union 
vanced character than the usual elementary | Sarah Doudney, is the new serial begun in | mass-meeting at Buffalo, and at first thought 
books and yet simpler than the higher | the August ‘‘Quiver,” and it opens most at-|of writing a long letter, but concluded 
grade works used in colleges and universi- | tractively. ‘Memorable Letters and their | afterward to send only a formal note. The 
ties. ‘The author has carried out his idea | Writers” is the subject of a paper by Rey. | part of the letter written consists of about 
admirably, and produced a book particu-| B. Shindler. ‘The Foundling Hospital at | five hundred words and is a defense of his 
larly adapted to high, normal and college | Moscow” is described by E. W. Frith, and | own policy, in the course of which he says: 
preparatory schools. graphically illustrated. ‘The Courage of |‘‘In no other way could I serve myself so 
Numbers Universalized: An Advanced Al-| Love” is a short story which will be appre- | well as by truly serving the Union. 
aun by David M. Sensenig, M. Su, Peotgncer of | ciated by the young ladies of the family, K ; 
Mathematics, State Normal wy, vy Py | ‘while those who have antiquarian tastes | Brentano's announce that the first edition 
New mr oles ti will enjoy ‘‘Some Old Church Chests,” which | of ‘Le Bleuet :” An Alsatian Romance, by 
Pe | is illustrated with drawings from the chests | Gustave Haller, was exhausted within a 
‘Religion fand Science as Allies,” by | described “Dorothy’s Vocation” grows in | week after its appearance. A second edi- 
James Thompson Bixby, is another book on | jyterest as it passes its opening chapters. | tion is in press. 
an oft-treated subject. There is, however, | . 


An interview with Canon Barker, of the » , New Yo.-k 3 bli 
no subject more important or more engross- | Brentano’s of New Yok, will publish 


famous Church of St. Marylebone, London, | during the latter part of August a novel: 
ing, and every man who has anything to makes interesting reading.—Cassell & Co., | ri a aoe sri ~ Te et which 
offer on it is entitled to a hearing. It is the | New york. ee ae te one Mothodiot a 
purpose of the author to show that a per- | s h : ‘ : 


| 4 , : — | son for the niece of a Catholic priest. The 
. stween religion and! In the August Unitarian Review, Josiah | P 

— pees grec ee ew the axe and | Royce has pay -oeeled paper on the question | Characters a two clergymen are boldly 
be fatal to the former; and it is his object |‘‘Is There a Philosophy of Evolution?” —— and oe —— of heart plainly 
tu prove that such an antagonism is unnec- | Samuel B. Stewart contributes a paper on | oe out Beg ae = Petigious 
essary and that in fact the two forces | Theodore Parker. ‘‘Why Not Turn Jew?” portage The ne 4 ae ee dear - 
should naturally work hand in hand for the | 18 considered by Charles A. Allen. 8. W. | Shem. M4 1 bok wi a welcome addi- 
good of mankind. be Benjamin has a paper on ‘‘Missions and | om to wholesome, pure, yet interesting 

[Religion and Science as Allies, or Similarities | Mohammedanism,” and Moncure D. Conway terature. 

of Physical and Religious Knowledge, by James discusses “The Humanization of Religion.’ 
——ae mixpy; ry 5 data Oe, Te | The editorials embrace a variety of sub-| an inspiration to teachers, and such a stim- 
bo aah orn dina 3h Ns | jects.—Unitarian Review, Boston. | ulus to students, that it isa pleasure to hear 


“Through Love to Life,” by Gillan Vase, | The August number of Book News has as | “hat the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., 
is a story not without interest. It is, how- | its frontispiece an excellent likeness of that | #Mnounce as in preparation an ‘* American 
ever, open to the charge of prolixity. Had | altogether sweet and delightful New Eng- | History” on the same plan and by the same 
the author told his story in fewer words, | land novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. A brief |®8thor. This new book is for a younger 
telling the reader less concerning the scen-| sketch of her life and writings accompanies | Stade, and the weight of the work falls 
ery, and quoting less frequently from|the picture. A most readable paper on | father on observation and memory than on 
French and German literature, he had done | ‘Improper Novels” is contributed by Amelia | the reasoning powers, although a moderate 
better. It is a story of domestic infelici-| E. Barr. Extracts from recent books, lit- | ¢xercise is given to these. The essential 
ties; of a father who is too fond of the | erary reviews and miscellaneous book news | Principle, however, of making each pupil 
family nurse; or a daughter who runs away | fill out the number.—John Wanamaker, , 40 his own seeing and thinking, is followed 
to be married; of a son who marries the | Philadelphia. bested yn Ae in the ase 7] ae 

se’s daughter and is therefor disin- | Atstory, as a repertory of origina 
herited. Seat eanerenintog incidents are | am preg useful se ee apices | material it promises to be even richer. 

i the story does not lack | Te Wr ter, presents in its August number ‘i i at oR ; 
woven in anc the | its wonted eminently helpful tabie of con-| Captain Francis V. Greene contributed 
action; and the denouement is sufficiently | jot, having among other articles equally |%© the number of Harper's Weekly, pub- 
pleasing ; but the story is too long. ,... | Peadable and instructive the following by ‘ished August 7th, an article on the 
pfrarenae Lose te ig tgp: Ay nd well known writers: “Women in Journai- general subject of ‘** Roads and Road-mak- 
& 08.) “‘s i HM t | ism,” ‘Can We Become Humorists?” ‘‘Mod- | '"g," with special reference to means and 

jern Titles,” ‘About Style,” “When to | Methods see repaving the streets of New 

The fourth number of the Riverside Paper) Write,” and ‘Literary Bookkeeping.” ‘The | York. e article is contained in a 
Series is Mr. Aldrich’s very ‘readable novel editorials and answers to queries are full of |four-page Supplement, elaborately illus- 
“The Queen of seer 2 . ee ey | practical information. All literary workers, | trated. 

interesting story, but neludeés as an lM-| no matter how experienced, can derive . seeuae ; aby ie ark, 
portant and very attractive feature a charm-| much instruction from this popular maga- Pie re gh ‘ slix I prone 
ing account of travel, observation, and ex-| zine, while to the young writer it is simply appeared in the semaine J * work 
perience in Switzerland. The opening chap-| g sine qua non.—The Writer, Boston. Sasuni! cabinet & ok ° arper's 
ters describe scenes and characters of New| ern “hy » pudlish ugus ’ 
Hampshire, with which Mr. Aldrich was Pon ode fash be - the eave < opeaurd Will Carleton contributed to the num- 
familiar in his boyhood years. It is need-| ° a oh a a ons = ~ ae “a ber of Harper's Bazar, published August 
less to say, since Mr. Aldrich wiote it, that | interesting and who cM caving a mY | 9th, a poem entitled “ Diogenes’s Daugh- 
‘The Queen of Sheba” is witty and enter- | Baker Smalle, Mrs. C. M. sMivingston, 5S. | ter,” accompanied with a front-page illus- 
taining to a remarkable degree. Rossenburg and Mrs. 8. Rosalie Sill are tration by W. A. Rogers. 

The Queen of Sheba by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, | #™0ng the contributors to this mumber,| 9 * | 
Pusan ooveme. price 60 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & While of course ‘‘Pansy” herself has many | Zola is said to be the best-paid novelist 
Co., Boston.} | excellent things to say to her many readers. im France; Mrs. Humphry Ward has just 

fied |—D. Lothrop Co., Boston. been offered $5,000 for a story of 30,000 

“Christianity and Agnosticism” is the) words, and John Strange Winter refused 
title of a paper-covered book published by| The August Nationalist contains a quan- | an offer of $2,500 for her next novelette.. 
the Appletons consisting of a compilation | tity of most readable matter. Rev. W. D. : . 
of eleven papers upon this subject, the first | P. Bliss opens the number with a paperon A sister of the late Maria Mitchell, will 
being by Henry Wace, D.D., Principal of | ‘‘Nationalism and Christianity.” Thaddeus Prepare forthe press the ‘Life and Letters” 
King’s College, London; the second being |B. Wakeman writes on “Public Administra- Of the distinguished teacher. Her . orre- 
by Professor Huxley in reply to Dr. Wace; tion the Condition of Liberty.” “A Work- 
the third a reply to Professor Huxley by | ingman’s View of Nationalism” is given by 


Sheldon’s General History has been such 


from Herschel, Humboldt, and others. 


AUGUST 17, tam, 


Wilkie Collins, the novelist, who h 


been ill for some time, has had a relapse. 


A volume of the poems of Mr. Freder, 
Tennyson, eldest brother of the poet jg». 
reate, is among the reprints in contempla. 
tion in London. They have become scqp,, 
and difficult to procure. 


Sense of Smell in the Horse. 


The horse will leave musty hay untouched 
in his bin, no matter however hungry. He 
will not drink of water objectionable t, his 
questioning sniffs or from a bucket whiect 
some other odor makes offensive, howeyo, 
thirsty. His intelligent nostril will wide, 
quiver, and query over the dainties: bit 
offered by the fairest of hands. A mare is 
never satisfied by either sight or whinny 
that her colt is really her owa until shy has 
certified the fact by means of her 
Blind horses, as a rule, will gallop wild, 
about the pasture without striking the gyp. 
rounding fence. The sense of 
forms them of its proximity. 

Others will, when loosened from th, 
stable, go directly to the gate or bars open 
ing to their accustomed feeding grounds 
and when desiring to return, after hours o¢ 
careless wandering, will distinguish ty, 
one outlet and patiently await its openi; « 
The odor of that particular part of th, 
fence is their guide to it. The hors 
browsing, or while gathering herbage wiy 
his lip, is guided in its choice of prope 
food entirely by its nostrils. Blind horses 
do not make mistakes in their diet. In 4 
temple of Olympus a bronze horse was ey 
hibited, at the sight of which six yea 
horses experienced the most violent em 
tions Elian judiciously observes that t 
most perfect art could not imitate naty, 
sufficiently well to »reduce so perfect ay 
illusion. Like Pliny and Pausanias, \y 
consequently affirms that ‘‘in casting the 
statue a magician had thrown hippomanes 
upon it,” which, by the odor of the plant 
deceived the horses, and therein we hav 
the secret of the miracle. The scent alone 
of a buffalo robe will cause many horses tw 
evince lively terror, and the floating scent 
of a railroad train will frighten some long 
after the locomotive is out of sight and 
hearing.—Horse and Stable. 
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Brick May SurersepeE Woop.—Ther 
seems to be a very grave question agitating 
the minds of architects and builders regar 

ing the building material of the future. Tl 
timber is being used faster than it ca 
possibly grow; stone occurs only in isolate 
places, and rarely, if ever, contingent ' 
places where it is needed in great quantities 
for building purposes, but material for 
making brick is in abundance everywher 
As a matter of fact, in spite of the modern 
use of “fireproof” materials in building 
nothing will withstand the onslaught of 
extensive fires equal to good brick. It has 
been shown that, notwithstanding the fact 
that iron, steel, granite, etc., presents 4 
much greater crushing strength than our 
ordinary brick, during great fires, giver 
two buildings in every way equal, so far as 
exposure to the heat is concerned, one con- 
structed entirely of brick, the other with 
iron parts, pillars and window cases, tle 
former wil stand until completely gutted by 
the fire before the walls will totter and fall 
in many instances not falling at all, eve 
after the interior is completely burned 
away, while the latter will often fall before 
the flames have it, the iron bending, twist 
ing and otherwise distorting sufficiently & 
cause the superincumbent mass to fall for 
lack of support. There are sigus whic! 
point to the probability of brick being mor 
largely used than ever in the near future. 


Ir Might Have Breen Worse.—Whe' 
Charles Barron was the leading man at th 
Boston museum he was a little king among 
the members of the company. The 02) 
actor in the lot who dared to chaff him ws 
Alfred Hudson, a very useful but by 2 
means a “utility” member, who played see- 
ond parts, old men’s roles and the like 
Barron was forever denouncing the fat 
which made him an actor instead o! § 
tradesman, or a mechanic, or a lawyer, %¢ 
his remarks were usually received in silenc' 
One evening Barron had a benefit, and bi 
pretended to be very much out of harmot) 
with the affair, although there was 4°! 
audience in the house. : 

“There, just listen to that!” he exclaimeé 
in the green room as a round of applau™ 
fotlowed his exit from the stage. ‘‘What* 
farce this profession is, to be sure. W! 
wasn't [brought up a green grocer or som 
thing of that sort? I couldn’t be any wo™ 
off than I am in being compelled to pP* 
here to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, you might,” retorted Hudse® 
“You might be sitting in front, witness! 
the performance of the leading man.”—™ 
York Star. 
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CLOSER TO THE LINE. 
BY W. G. BABCOCK. 

In my youth, I read Law’s Serious Call to 
adevout and holy life, Upham’s Life of 
Faith and kindred appeals to the conscience 
heart and will. The demand for a higher 
order of life, a nearer approach to prosper- 
ity and contentment, peace and joy, will be 
felt and urged until higher satisfaction is 
reached. Unusual interest is now taken in 
making the world better and happier. Some 
of our wealthy citizens are investing in col- 
leges, industrial schools, sanitary buildings 
and civil service. Philosophers are expos- 
ing errors in political economy, scientists 
are exploring new fields of inquiry, churches 
are reaching the working people, socialists 
are studying improved constitutions for 
commonwealths. Individuals here and 
there are consecrating themselves for a 
closer walk with their ideals. There is a 
growing disgust with a humdrum life, 
empty of worthy objects of irterest, and 
in alarming increase of despair and reck- 
Who will show us. the abundant 

fe, full of resources for unceasing occu- 
pation and enjoyment? Certainly pot the 
Bible alone, nor the pulpit, nor the nursery, 
nor the school. Not even our glorious form 
of government, the best in the world, can 
cope with the inordinate wealth, the bold 

cense, the audacity of monopolists, and 

e straitened relations of capital and labor. 
Statesmanship of extraordinary quality is 

eded to guide our times in this era of 

tocracy and slums, of avarice and luxury. 
lhe great safety now and always is an in- 
creasing number of competent persons, who 
have a decided genius and delight for living 

oser to the line of wisdom and love. The 
most effective reforms are accomplished Ut 
by professors but possessors of science, 
religion, morality and joy. 

Consistency is said to be a rare jewel, but 
itcan, should and must be exemplified to 
insure happier faces, happier homes and 
commupities. All our talk about justice, 
truth and fellowship, profit sharing, over- 
work, under-pay, the perishing classes and 
the need of reconstruction is very good, 
when it comes from those who are evidently 
sincere and faithful in their private, domes- 

social and public exemplification of 
their highestideals. The want of our times 


lessness 


“ 
0 


s justice. ‘Our social system” as Adin 
Ballou says ‘‘is essentially selfish, antago- 
nistic, wasteful to a deplorable extent,” and 


cannot ensure universal welfare. It is 
however, the legitimate offspring of the 
past and cannot be superseded until a greater 
number of people shall be born with better 
balanced dispositions and more persistent 
courage to resist temptation. There area 
sufficient number now on the stage, to ap- 
preciate the defects of the old social sys- 
tem, to protest against its adequacy, to 
organize for its abolition by moral and 
peaceful instrumentalities, to educate the 
rising generation closer to the line of recti- 
tude and the golden rule of freedom for all 
toenjoy “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Tne inaugurotion of the new 
era inay be centuries hence, but we may 
realize its blessedness to some extent by 
walking humbly, doing justly, being kindly 
affectioned at home, in our places of busi- 
hess, and wherever we can diminisb evil and 
increase what is good for us and all man- 
Kind. Ambition to go beyond our strength, 
confining ourselves to a narrow routine, 
besides compulsory conditions, embitter the 
lives of thousands of good people, who have 
hotmoral courage to assert their rights and 
break away from conventional follies. The 
ost absurd manners and customs in house- 
keeping, business, politics, weddings, fun- 
erals, holiday amusements, worship, will be 
abolished by our posterity. Justice and com- 
jon sense are already demanding immediate 
reformation and not the let alone policy. 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves, if 
knowing the right, the true and the consis- 
tent thing to do, we refuse to doit. One 
half of our uuhappiness may be traced to 
this recreancy to conscience. 
It is incumbent upon us im these days of 
vroader views to show piety at home, not 
by concentrating our thoughts and affections 
upon the Deity, but by constant admiration 
of the gifts, graces, services of each and 
‘very member of the household and a 
watchful attention to their real welfare and 
comfort. We are in the presence of a 
possible Heaven, or its opposite, as we may 
fecide from day to day in our homes, our 
Stores, or elsewhere. 
nn is now generally believed that human 
hature is the only possible manifestation of 
the highest attributes of the Deity such as 
“ving kindness and tender mercy. To 
the vate these and bring them to bear upon 
relig  nmences of daily life is therefore 
“s!0D ln its truest sense, rather than zeal 
‘or dogma or ritual. 
-~ foe for God to answer the 
such as _ prayers for outward blessings, 
cept ows from impending death, ex- 
sonality aol uman wisdom, human per- 
natural sae . compassion. Prayer is 
by human . cacious when it is answered 
esire. Seentaeea It is ‘‘the soul’s sincere 
what ee red or expressed, but not, 
transaction wine consider it, a commercial 
God nor nat ith a personal Patron. Neither 
exeent i, ome is moved with compassion, 
Some human instance. All our 
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hope is in being true to our composite 
nature and mindful of extraneous nature. 

It is quite refreshing to hear even the 
Orthodox pulpit of our city say, ‘‘Obedi- 
ence to all the laws of our being is relig- 
ion.” We can in no way live more 
closely to the line of duty and happiness for 
ourselves and all mankind, than by obedi- 
ence to the physical, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual and social laws of human nature. 

But to do this, requires the utmost energy 
and co-operation of all lovers of the human 
race and of the Divinity that is inherent 
aud ominispresent tu une Universe. We do 
not wish to dismiss all organizations of a 
social or spiritual nature, but to have there 
truer representations of the wisest and best 
people of the present day, who believe that 
existing relics of the past are unable to 
gather in the throngs of people who are not 
attracted by them to forsake the ways of 
unsatisfactory selfishness. 

Experience will not only lead the way to 
new methods of locomotion, but new organ- 
izations to save the world from ancient and 
increasing social evils. 

What we want is better specimens of 
human nature, and a better state of society 
wherein justice shall be omnipresent and 
universal welfare the result. This is what 
will come by living closer to the line. 


How LarGe Was AncreNtT Rome? After 
carefully examining all the data we have, 
allthe statements of the various ancient 
writers who allude to it, and all the facts 
which seem to bear on the question, [ am 
convinced that in estimating the number at 
4,000,000, I am rather understating than 
overstating it. It is much more probable 
that it was larger than that it was smaller. 
De Quincy also estimates the inhabitants of 
Rome at 4,000,000. I will only cite one fact, 
and then leave this question. The Circus 
Maximus was constructed to hold 250,000, 
or, according to Victor, at a later period 
probably 385,000 spectators. Taking the 
smaller mamber, then, it would be one in 
sixteen of all the inhabitants if there were 
4,000,000. But as one-half the population 
was composed of slaves, who must be struck 
out of the spectators, when the circus was 
built there would be accomodation then 
for one in eight of the total population, ex- 
cluding slaves. Reducing again the num- 
ber one-half by striking out the women, 
there would be room for one in four. Again, 
striking out the young children and the old 
men and the sick and impotent, you would 
have accomodation for uearly the whole 
population. Is it possible to believe that 
the Romans constructed a circus to hold the 
entire population of Rome capable of going 
to it?—for such must have been the case 
were there only 4,000,000 of inhabitants. 
But suppose there were only 1,000,000 inhab- 
itants, it is plain from the mere figures that 
it would never have been possible to half fill 
the circus.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

It is doubtful, says the N. Y. Graphic, 
whether any chronicle or romance of the 
says of chivalry contains so touching an 
Instance of matrimonial devotion as that 
lately told of General Grant. When the 
honors came upon the Grants, like sorrows 
to the house of Denmark, not single spies, 
but in battalions, the mistress of the White 
House began to renew the dream of her 
girlhood—to have her cross eyes straight- 
ened. Wishing to surprise the President, 
Mrs. Grant, telling nobody, sent for the 
most eminent oculist in America. He 
willingly promised to undertake the opera- 
tion, which he assured her would be easy 
to accomplish and without danger. The 
good lady could not contain herself for joy, 
and, womaniike (am I right, mesdames?), 
gave way when she saw her husband and 
contided to him her secret, the pleasure she 
had in store forhim. He looked wistfully 
into those dear eyes which had held him 
with tender gaze through all the trials of a 
checkered career, and said, in a simple way, 
“Julia, I wish you would not change them. 
I love them as they are, and they might 
seem strange if altered.” Nor Launcelot, 
nor Romeo, nor lover of any clime or age 
ever spoke words of tenderer gallantry 
than those of the hero of Appomattox., | 





Mr. Gladstone and “ Robert Elsmere.” | 


Perhaps the most signal instance of the 
direct value of a book notice is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s essay on ‘* Robert Elsmere.” But 
this in all the circumstances is so ex- 
ceptional that it cannot be justly cited 
as an instance of the reviewer's § in- 
fluence. That the foremost man in all 
England, one who stands to many millions 
as scarcely less than a prophet and a seer, 
should devote himself to the analysis of a 
novel, was of itself sufficient to set people 
everywhere inquiring about the book and 
discussing it. Then the story of ‘* Robert 
Elsmere" is controversial in character. 
People took sides, debated its arguments, 
affirmed or denied its conclusions, and con- 
sequently every one felt compelled to read 
the story in order to take part in the contro- 
versies everywhere going on. The pulpit, 
the parlors, the press, were all praising or 
dispraising the book. Everything, in fact, 
combined to make its suecess more success- 
ful. How much of all this was due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s article it is impossible to say. 
But supposing that all the reviews, criti- 
cisms and comments with which the period- 
ical press teemed had to be paid for, what 
would have been their cash value then to 
the pubiishers? Would not the cost, in all 
likelihood, have greatly exceeded the re- 
turns! I suspect that, in every case where 
a book has become successful by virtue of 
what \s said of it in the press, the net value 
to the publishers would be nil if the criti- 
cisms were charged aguinst it at so much 
per line. —O. D. Bounce in North American 
Review for August. 


Facts About Babies. 

In the course of a lecture delivered in 
New York recently a distinguished female 
physician said that the inability of a baby 
to hold up its head was not due to’the weak- 
ness of the neck, but to the lack of devel- 
opment of its will power. The act of 
standing was instinctive and _ iniative, 
while facial expression and gesture were 
due almost wholly to imitation. 

A baby’s smile she said was the most 
misunderstood thing in infancy. A real 
smile must have an idea behind it, but the 
expression resembling a smile, which is so 
often seen on a very young baby’s face, was 
without an idea and was due to the easy 
cuudition of the stomach, or to some other 
physical satisfaction. The smile with an 
idea does not appear earlier than the fourth 
week. So, too, with the crying of a baby. 
The contortion of the features is due to 
physical causes. The baby sheds no tears, 
because the lachyrmal glands are not de- 
veloped for several weeks after birth. 

Fear has been known to be manifested by 
ababy only three weeks old, and in all 
cases, the sensation is produced by sound 
more than by sight. Children of luxurious 
and carefully guarded homes are almost 
wholly without fear, and the children of 
poor and exposed parents always manifest 
it. Jealousy and sympathy begin to mani- 
fest themselves in the second year. Curi- 
osity also begins to develop here, and proves 
to bea self-feeder throughout childhood. 
A little later the ego begins to appear, and 
the baby has the first consciousness of 
itself. The ego first appears as a muscular 
sense, and the infant gradually learns to 
distinguish itself from surrounding objects. 
It is first the hand that is distinguished, and 
then the foot, and nnally the whole body. 
Memory does not appear before the child is 
2 years of age. All the reasoning of chil- 
dren is primitive and elementary and. devel- 
ops slowly. Darwin noticed an association 
of ideas in the mind of his child when it 
was only 5 months of age. The lecturer re- 
lated experiences of babies with the first 
view of mirrors, and showed that their 
actions uuder the new conditions were sim- 
ilar to those of anthropoid apes and dogs 
under like conditions. 








The network formed by the roots of the 
poppy keeps railway embankments in place. 














"INSTRUCTION. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY scca'te™ 


ssical and Academic Schools in New Eugland. 
The payment of $61 in advance will coyer ordi- 
nary tuitien, board, washing, room and _ heating 
for the fall term, beginning Aug. 25. Send for 
catalogue to G.M. SPEELE, Principal, Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institate 
of Technology, for Business and for College 
In all classes Special Students are received. 
Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual care of health is taken. High 
and Grammar School Departments open Sept. 18. 
No. 259 BOYLSTON Street. 


State Normal School,Salem,Mass 
HE examination of candidates for admission 
to the Normal Schooo! at Salem will take place 

TUESDAY, Sept. 3. Tuition and text bouks free. 

Pecuniary aid to needy pupils. For further infor- 

mation apply to DANIEL B. HAGAR, Principal. 


- GCALIXA LAVELLEE,' 
Piano, Harmony & Composition. 


Miller Bail, 156 Tremont Street, 





LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


TOUGH the heatd during the. Invigorating 
cold and the long evenings of Winter, MUSIC is 
MUNG as an entertainer. 

Make Home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple's Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, $i. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 cts. 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers. 30 cts. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 

Of Evenings, sing ‘‘Good Song Music” from: 


Praise in Song, 40c. Voces of Praise, 10c. 


Gospel of Joy, 35c. Singing on tha Way ,35c 
Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, are 

g Classics, $100 Classic Tenor songs, $1 00 

sa Alto, 1 00 “ ass (“ 1 00 

Franz’s Album of vo #2 Choice Vocal Duets 1 25 

“ 1 


srulf’ = 50 M.V.White’s Album $2 
p aebet A ” * 1 00 Choice Sacred Solos 1.22 


Music for Social Singing of the best quality vs in 


College Songs, 50c.: the same for Guitar 
or Banjo, ¢I: Minstrel Songs, Old and 
New, $2; War Songs, 50c.; American Ballad 

ollection, $1; Vocal Guitar Album, $1; 
Good Old songs We Used to Sing, $1.25; Old 
Folk’s Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and Plantation 
Songs, 380c. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 

COOD FOR 50 CENTS. 

oN Ss formisn Zor One Dosen, 
For $2.50, 

and take this Advertisement for 


50 cents in payment for 
the same. 


Crayos. India Ink and Oil 
Pertraits a Specialty. 


This is good for 50 cents in any order 
of €2.50, or over. 


HASKELL & 00,, 


63 Court Street, Boston. — hi 
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Sir Henry Parkes, premier of New South 
Wales, 1s writing his reminiscences of half 
a century of public life. 


Marion Crawford’s “Griefenstein,” by 
some critics considered his best work, is to 
appear in the Tauchuitz series. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


Tom Ricketts in ‘‘Duvar” has given the 
Grand Opera House an excellent send-off 
for the season. It was in every way an ad- 
mirable performance. Next week comes 
Boucicault’s great drama ‘‘After Dark, 
which is sure of large houses. 


2 

The preliminary theatrical season at the 
Globe Theatre began on Monday night with 
an excellent minstrel performance by the 
Gorman Bros. During the vacation the 
theatre has been treated to generous im- 
provements, and the walls and ceilings and 
floors and seats all give evidence of the en- 
terprise of Manager Stetson, and of his nice 
consideration for the comfort of his patrons. 
This minstrel performance differs from the 
traditional performance in abandoning the 
semi-circular arrangement of the men, and 
in surrounding itself with something ap- 
proaching stage scenery ; having a house 
on one side, a conservatory on the other, 
and a bridge at the back of the stage con- 
necting the two. There were of course 
many mouldy witticisms, but a minstrel per- 
formance would be hardly a minstrel perfor- 
manne without these, and the audience 
seem to enjoy them with as mach zest as 
they did the novelties. Mr. George E. 
Brunton sang # pretty ballad entitled ‘Baby 
Bunting,” Mr. Edwin Harley rendered an- 
other infantile lyric called “‘ A Curl from 
Baby's Head,” Mr. Arthur Rigby greatly 


| aerial juggler; Joe and Minnie Madden, in 





» house with a base ball song, 
a ena James Gorman and John 
Gorman contributed songs and recitations. 
The feature of the evening, however, was 
the skit entitled the ‘ Princess of Gambo- 
dia,” written by Mr. James Gorman, and 
rendered by the full company. 


The Howard opens hext week with Tony 
Pastor’s Company. Tony himself will be 
there at every performance, agcompante’ 
by a glittering galaxy of stars. Maggie 
Cline the inimitable; the comedians Sher- 
man and Morrisey, Rose Julian, the greatest 
of feminine contortionists, together with 
her brother Martin, and the English gro- 
tesque and comedy dancers, Revene and 
Athos, acrobats, dancers, comiques and 
vaulters, from the Alhambra, London, and 
the popular English artist, Miss Millie 
Hylton, will also contribute. 

from the 
mn wake their first appearance, in this 
country. They will present their new act, 
The Soldiers. Many other features will 
fll out the evening. Week commencing 
August 26, the great Yankee drama,’ ‘Reuben 
Glue” will be given with Johnale Prindle in 


the title role. 
* * 


* 

An annual event of interest to Boston 
theatre goers is the engagement at the 
Museum of the popular comedian, Mr. Ro- 
land Reed, an actor who has won a warm 
place in the hearts of his many admirers 
here; his engagements at the Musenm have 
always been very successful, and the pres- 
ent one promises to outdo all the others. 
Mr. Reed will be the only star that has 
played at the Museum this season. L. L. 
Liloyd’s eccentric comedy ‘‘ The Woman 
Hater,” will be presented at each perfor- 
mance, and Mr. Reed's rendition of the ex- 
citable old bachelor, Samuel Brady, will re- 
call many moments of laughter. Mr. Reed's 
company is an unusally strong one, and em- 
braces many well-known and popular people 
among whom is Miss Isadore Rush, Miss 
Ruth Carpenter, Miss Mary Myers, Harry 
A. Smith, Ernest Bartram, H. Rees Lavies, 
Julian Reed, Max Febrman, James Douglas. 
The toilettes of the ladies are said to be es- 
pecially fine. An interesting feature of the 
performance will be the introduction of sev- 
eral musical numbers among them some de- 
cided novelties, chief among which is a new 
topical parody by Sidney Rosenfeld entitled 
“Jt was a dream,” a new medley duet, com- 
prising selections from the greatest operatic 
successes. 

*,* 

The Bijou’s announcements for next week 
ipaniote presentation by the Gaiety Opera 
Company of the ever favorite ‘Pinafore’ 
which will be revived with entire new scen- 
ery etc., and will introduce the new Come- 
dian, Mr. Al Henderson as Sir Joseph, and 
Miss Bessie Louise King as Josephine. An 
imposing array of specialty talent has been 
engaged and the programme for the week 
will be an exceptionally strong one—Lucia 
Zarate and Major Atom, the Midgets are 
still at this popular resort and will hold 
daily receptions as usual. 


** 








THLE MUSEUMS. 





The patronage at Pilling’s World’s Museum 
has cunpall Seas perceptibly of late, due, 
it is believed, to the policy of giving a great 
stage show. Next week, the programme 
for the stage entertainment cannot be sur- 

in excellence. Thirty of the leading 
specialty artists in the country have been 
engaged to appear, and combined they will 
offer a great bill of amusement. Dr. J. G. 
Fletcher, who made such a success last 
week, will again present his specialty of 
“Poor Old Bur,” while Mr. Dockstader, the 
original of er’s Minstrels, will pre- 
sent a black face sketch called ‘-Misiits” 





The Graham 
Alhambra Palace London, | 
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with the assistance of Ed. Logan. Among 
the others who will appear are the follow- 
ing: Frank J. Mack, champion endurance 
dancer; Arthur C. Moore, banjoist and per- 
former upon the mandolin; Mon. Forber. 
the famous Parisian slack wire walker and 


an entertaining Irish sketch; W. F. Denny, 
change artist and character dancer; Morse 
and Mortimer, burlesque song and dance 
man; Charley Frye, the popular comedian 
who will reappear after a long absence; 
Hamilton and Phillips, in a funny after 
piece; and ten young ladies in representa- 
tion of marble statuary in some ten group- 
ings. In the big swimming tank Miss Cora 
Beckwith, the champion lady swimmer, and 
Miss Fern, the water gyn nast, will give ex- 
hibitions of the natatorial art, assisted by 
other young ladies. A number of new 
curiosities will also be exhibited in the 
novelty hall. 


New attractions will be presented at 
Pilling’s Great Ocean Pier, Crescent Beach, 
on next Sunday, which will surely interest 
all those who may visit the favorite sea side 
resort. Besides the rowing and opportuni- 
ties for fishing, the cool promenade, the | 
numerous objects of curious interest and 
other features which have made the Pier | 
popular, Manager Pilling will give a grand | 
concert in the pavillion, two distinct 
companies of artists appearing in their 
good specialties. This entertainment alone 
will extend over a period of an hour, and 
will be first class in every respect. In the 
water, Miss Cora #eckwith, the champion | 
lady swimmer who has no rival, will give | 
one of her unique and instructive exhibi- 
tions of the art in which she is so proficient. 
Miss Annie Fern, the pensation 1 aquatic | 
gymnast, Will also give an exhibition of her | 
various feats. Several other lady swimmers 
will disport themselves in the briny waves 
just off the Pier and in full view of all who 
visit the place. Other attractions will be 
presented. The Pier is easily reached by 
means of the Narrow Guage railroad and 
the electric cars. 
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Stege Whispers. 
Mrs. Langtry is looking for a theatre in 
London and will play there next season. 


| 
Victoria Vokes will play in ‘‘The Doc- | 


tress,” when she appears in Boston this sea- 
son. 


George Howard and Herbert Gresham 
will appear with Dixey in “The Seven 
Ages,” which begins at the New York Stan 
dard Theatre Oct. 7. 


‘After Dark,” Dion Boucicault’s famous 
drama of London life, is billed to follow | 
*‘Duvar” at the Grand Opera House. A | 
strong cast and a surprise in the second act | 
are promised. | 
When M. Randolph Aronson transfers | 
“The Brigands” to the Hollis St. Theatre, | 
next month, Boston will witness the most | 
gorgeous production of comic opera ever | 
seen in this city. 

Mme. Janauschek isin Boston for a few 
weeks, haying taken rooms in West Ches- 
ter park. Her next tour will begin in Sep- 
tember, and it is probable that during the 
winter she will appear in this city. 


The farewell performance of ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” at the Museum to-night 
will be made somewhat of an event, and a | 
large audience is therefore to be expected. | 





Olive Homans appearing in the first two | 
acts and Alice Pierce in the last act. 


Thomas Addison of this city, author of | 
‘Aphrodite,” ‘‘Count Casper,” etc., has 
completed a piece for James B. Mackie, 
called ‘‘Grimes’ Cellar Door.” 


in November under the direction of a well- 
known New York manager. Mr. Mackie 
has been playing Grimes in ‘A Bunch of 
Keys,” very acceptably. 


Of ‘‘Hands Across the Sea,” which begins 
the season at the Museum on Sept. 2, a good 
deal is expected in a popular way, although 
the artistic value of the play can hardly be 
very great. The scenery and the various 
stage arrangements are, however, to be very 
beautiful and complete. Miss Sheridan has 
the leading female part. and interesting 
work is expe ted of her. 








Mr. Pinero’s new work, by the way, ‘The 
Profligate,” will be brought out at the 
Museum during the coming season, with Mr. 
Mason in the part played in London by the 
admirable and conscientious artist, Mr. J. 
Forbes-Robertson. Mr. Robert Buchanan 
is also to be tried here again with ‘That 
Doctor Cupid,” in which Mr. Cyril Maude 
and Miss Winifred Emery did such remark- 
ably clever work at the Vaudeville Theatre 
last winter. 


Miss Jalia Marlowe will be seen in ‘‘Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” and ‘‘King Rene’s 
Daughter” during her forthcoming profes- 
|sional tour. ‘‘Juliet,” and ‘‘Pauline Des- 
| chappelles” will be dropped for the present 
from her list of characters. ‘‘Rosalind” 
“Viola” and ‘‘Julia” will be retained, and to 
these will be added, during her New York 
engagement in January, ‘‘Imogen.” Besides 





clude Miss Mary Shaw and Mr. Iran Robert- 
son. 


next Monday night in her comedy of ‘‘The 
| Buckeye,” which she purchased from Den- 
man Thompson last summer. 
written by Mr. J.C. Macy, a resident of | 
Boston, and is very favorably spoken of. 
It is described as a quaint and curious pic- 
ture of Ohio life, and in point of pathos 
and quaint humor is said to equal the ‘‘Old 


which is for one week, another new com- 
edy, *‘Fine Feathers,” will be presented. 


|‘*The Brigands” are marvels of beauty both 


Both the little actresses will take part, | 


The piece, 
it is announced, will be produced sometime | 





Mr. Eben Plympton, her company will in- 


Lizzie Evans appears atthe Globe Theatre | 
The play was 
Homestead.” 


During the engagement, 





The management of the Casino, New} 


York, are preparing to celebrate the one} 
| hundredth performance of ‘‘The Brigands,” 


in a way that will bein keeping with the| 
many similar events identified with the the- | 


atre. The date of the Centennial perfor- 


mance will be on the evening of Ausust 21. 
The Souvenir which will be presented to} 
the audience on that date will be one that is | 
both handsome and unique. The designs | 
was furnished Mr. Aronson while in Paris, | 
from which place he has just returned. | 
The success of ‘‘ The Brigands,” continues 
as great as ever, and is the most pronounced 
ever known at the Casino. 

| 


‘The Brigands,” the opera, which is meet- 
ing with such great success at the Casino, | 
New York, is a triumph of gorgeousmess. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen in this 
country, not excepting ‘‘Erminie” and 
‘*Nadjy,” they seem looked upon as the two 
greatest productions of comic opera ever 
presented in America. The three scenes of 


in cconie and costume effects: while the 
groupings, the principals and _ chorus, 
are dressed in costumes that are as varied 
in colors as a rainbow and yet blend in 
perfect unison. The performance is one 
series of beautiful stage pictures and 
makes the auditor think he is in fairy land. 


Key Notes. 


Gilbert & Sullivan have nearly completed 
their new opera. 





Emma Abbot's $4,000 dress is described | 
as of saffron colored velvet, embroidered | 


with pearls and diamonds. This plan of 


practically unlimited figures. 


sew her jewelry on it. Emma’s entire new 


| outfit is quoted at $16,000. 


Marie Jansen rejoins the ‘* Oolah ” 
this month. 


cast 


‘**Paola,” the latest operetta of the authors 
of ‘‘Erminie,” will have a run of six weeks 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, beginning 
August 26. 


The Boston Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and 
Guitar Club is giving concerts at Sharan 
and Richfield Springs. 


** Bootle’s Baby,” the new play in which 
Kate Ciaxton appears, received much praise 
last week from New York papers. 


Levy, the great cornetist, is at the Point 
of Pines. 


Von Bulow leaves early next March for 
this country to play and conduct. He has 
just signed a contract to that effect. 


Elsie Leslie is to act the dual role in 


| ‘Prince and Pauper,” at the Hollis. 


The London “Figaro” praises little eleven 
year old Ethel Wakefleld’s recent perfor- 
;}mance of the Mendelssohn D minor con- 
| certo at a Crystal Palace concert. 


Wilhelm}, the violinist, is an accomplished 
| whistler. No professional whistler can get 
with lips and tongue the tone that he can. 
It is like the notes of his violin. Only on 
jrare occasions does Wilhelmj treat his 
friends to a whistling performance, and 
those who have heard him may consider 
themselves fortunate. 


| Another use has been found for the 
phonograph. Very recently a certain emi- 
;nent vocalist was experimenting with it. 
| She sang into the instrument and when the 
machine gave out the air again she was 
fairly shocked by her own faulty intonation. 
| Many vocalists say that in the act of sing- 
ing it is almost impossible to detect whether 
|Or not they are singing in tune. On the 
other hand, when listening to the phono- 
graphic reproduction they cannot only 
recognize malintonation, but many another 
little fault of style or other vocal defect of 


which they had never imagined they were 
guilty. 


_ “H. M.S. Pinafore,” with the grand stag 
ing of the Boston Theatre, will have an 
‘early presentation at that house by a com- 
pany of precocious lads and lasses, a grand 


orchestra and a very large and complete 
chorus. 


Digby Bell, the comic opera singer, saved 
aman from drowning off Block Island, R. 
I., Monday, going to the relief of the 
stranger, who had been taken with a con- 
vulsive fit, and helping hims ashore. 


| breathe with jabor anc 
|decoration of course opens the way for| 
raising the cost of an actress’s dress to| 
She need but | 


A NEW HEALTH CATECHIsy 


A few days since, the writer of 
waiting his turn for treatme 
of J. G. Carroll, M.D., at 175 
came across the following 


this, while 
nt in the office 
Tremont street 

statement in q 


| treatise by an eminent specialist in diseases 


of the throat and nose: 


- a bw et is one of the most 
ions in this country, so much so that it ha. 

estimated that out of 1.000,000 inhabitants of 
United States, 990,000 suffer therefrom: . 


average is even greater in some localities.” _ 

In view of this fact—the authority for 
which is Carl Seiler, M.D., of Philadelphia 
—it behooves at least 990,000 out of the 
1,000,000 inhabitants in Boston and Vicinity 
to indulge in a careful self-examination 
with a view of determining whether they are 
among the fortunate 10,000 or not. For the 
purpose of assisting in this laudable and too 
frequently neglected duty, we print today 
the following list of questions prepared by 
an eminently successful specialist in diseases 
of the head, throat, lungs and stomach 


Do you suffer from dyspepsia ? 


uent affec 


Do you have hot flashes over your body? 

Do you have frequent fits of mental depression? 
tanh Your cough ever so violent as to cause vom 

Zz: 

Do you experience ringing or buzzing noises ty 
your ears? 


Do you feel as though you must suffocate when 
lying down? 


Do you generally look pale and frequently } 
a slight fever? . wimg 
Are you troubled with a backing cough and 


general debility ? 


Are your e 
frequently in 


Tes your volce lave a huoky, 
nasal sort of twang? 


yes generally weak and watery ani 
flamed? 


thick sound apd 


Is your breath frequently offensive from some 
unaccountable cause / 


Have you a dull, oppressive headache, generally 
located over the eyes? ° 


Do we notice a wheezing or crackling sound in 
your chest when breathing? 


Are you losing your sense of smell and is you 
sense of taste becoming dull? . 


De you frequently feel dizz » particularly whe 
stooping to pick up anything? ’ 5 alates 


Do you have to hawk and cough f | 
requentiy ls 
the effort to clear your throat? ° ‘ ov 


Are you generally shor. of breath, and do you 
i difficulty ? . 


Does your nose always feel stoppe , 
ped up, forcing 
you to breathe through your mouth ? ' 


Does every little draught of air and every slight 
change of temperature give you a colu? 7 


«Are you annoyed by a constant desire to hawk 
and spit out an endless quantity of phlegm ’ 


Is there a dull pain in your chest behind the 
breast-bone or under the shoulder blade ? 


Are you always tired and indisposed to exertion, 


| whether of business. work or amusement? 


Is great effort required to keep 
your thoughts 
fixed” —s matters that formerly were Cusily per. 
formed 4 


Is your stomach generally out of order, and does 


everything you eat cause more or less distress after- 
ward? 


Do you rise from bed as tired and weak as you 
were the night before and feei as though you 
wanted to lie there forever? ’ 


Do you occasionally wake from a troubled sleep 
with # start aud feel as if you had just escaped 4 
horrible death by chuking? 


Is your throat filled with phlegm in the morning, 
which can only be discharged after violent cough 
ing, and hawking and spitung? 

Do you suffer from indigestiun, or “ sour 
stomach,” or belching of wind and a heavy avd 
Oppressive feeling in your stomach after meals’ 

Are you troubled with a discharge from tue head 
into the throat, sometimes watery and excessive, 
some.imes mucous, thick, sticking to whaever ii 
Wwuches, sometimes bioody, and nearly always 
putrid and offensive? ‘ 


Have you lost all interest in your calling, or busi: 
ness, or former pleasures, all ambition gone, and 
do you feel indifferent whether tomorrow fads you 
alive or dead? 

The above are some of the many symp- 
toms of catarrh and the beginning of lung 
troubles. Not one case in a hundred will 
have all of them, but every one affected will 
have a few or many of them. The greater 
and more serious your symptoms, the more 
dangerous your condition. This class of 
diseases is treated very successfully by 

3. G. Carroll, M. D., 
a regularly graduated physician of the old 
school, who can be consulted daily at his 
office in the Evans House, 
175 Tremont “treet, Boston. 

The many cures reported through all che 
Boston papers give ample evidence of the 
doctor's skill and ability, and each state 
ment published is substantially the same 4 
given by the patient cured. In this connec 
tion we may add that Dr. Carroll —who ws 
for a number of years physician and su!- 
geon for one of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company’s lines—nses no secret nostrums, 
but cures diseases by his skilful combins 
tion of the best known remedies, applied i0 
the most approved manner, and by using 
the latest and most highly recommended 
appliances known to the profession. He 
thus produces results which speak for the™- 
selves in the many patients cured, and hs 
achieved a success in curing disease which 
few or no other doctors can duplicate. 

Office hours: From 9 to 12 mornings, - 
to 4 afternoons, and 7 to 9 evenings. — 

Consultations at the office or by mail, 8! 
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Facts Worth ‘Knowing. 


Don’t hobble around with the rheumatism. 
Go to Mrs. Dr. S. M. Waycott of 16 
Boylston St., and take her electrical and 
massage treatment. 


Two classes of men lead the ideal life; 
those who minister to the spiritual wants 
ef man, and those who heal his bodily in- 
frmities. Among Boston healers there is 
none more widely known and more univer- 
sally - cesstul than is James M. Solomon, 
Jr.. of 75 Court Street. 


‘here is indeed no place like home, when 
home is made more delightful than any 
other place. Toaccomplish this you should 


bave warm sunshine flooding your room, | and one was a portrait painter. 


bright carpets on the tioor, and above all, 
pretty and artistic furniture at every band. 
The chairs, tables, desks and book cases 
have much to do with making the ideal 


home. All these are to be obtained in| draw?” 


choicest designs and at most remarkable 
rates from Cabot Bros., 209 Tremont St. 


The old and long established house en- 


titled the F. M. Holmes Furniture Company | °f interest, ‘‘and pray, may [ ask, what do 


has removed from Tremont street to 44 
Washington street. This location is at the 
junction of Friend street, between Hanover 
street and Haymarket square. The firm 
have long been known as makers of honest, 
reliable furniture, and it is one of those 
places where purchasers can rely absolutely 
upon the representations made. Their new 
quarters are stocked with a full assortment 
of household furniture of every variety of 
the newest styl les. 

Ler THEM ALONE. —Never try to rob any 
one of his good opinion of himself. It is 
the most cruel thing you cando. Crush a 
woman's self esteem, and you make hor 
cross-grained and snappish. 
toamanand you only make him morose. 
You may mean to create a sweet, humble 
creature, but you'll neverdo it. The people 
who think best of themselves are apt to be 
the best. Women grow pretty in believing 
that they are so, and fine qualities often 
crop out after one has been told she has 
them. It only gratifles a momentary spite 
to foree your own unfavorable opinion of 
him deep into another’s mind. It never did 
any good. Ah! if this world full of ugly 
people, and awkward people, of silly people 
and vain people, knew their deficiencies, 
what asitting in sackcloth and ashes we 
should have. 

The greatest of all things that a man 
can possess is a satisfactory identity. If 
that which he calls “I” pleases him, it is 
well with him; otherwise he is utterly 
wretched. Let your fellow-beings alone, 
hold no truthful mirrors before their eyes, 
unless with a pure intention to uproct sin. 
So may a mirror without a flaw never be 
prepared for you. In those things which 
we cannot help, may we ever be blind to 
our own shortcomings. We are neither 
ugly, nor awkward, nor uninteresting to 
ourselves if we do not know it. A fool 
may have the wisdom of Solomon in his 
own conceit. Let him be, and the path to 
the grave will be easier for him to tread; 
you will be no worse, if he is no better. 
Leave every man as much self-esteem as his 
conscience will allow him to cherish. It 
may be a pleasure to enlighten people as to 
their faults of mind and person, but it is 
certainly not a duty.—The Methodist Re- 


corder. 


The income of the great Kimberly dia- 
mond mines in South Africa is $20,000,000 
ayear, and it is estimated that fully $10.000,- 
000 worth of gems are stolen annually by 
the natives who work the mines. 





The music at the English royal wedding 
comprised a new ‘‘Nuptial March,” written 
for the occasion by Mr. Jekyll; the march 
from ‘“Tannhanuser;” the wedding music 
from *‘Lohengrin ;” “Mendelssohn's” “‘Wed- 
ding March” and a new wedding anthem, 

“O Perfect Love!” expressly composed by 
Mr. Joseph Barnby. ‘This last is a setting 
of lines written mm by Dorothy Blomfield. 


Queen Victoria wished to bestow the 
Order of the Garter upon the queen regent 
of Spain, but it was discovered by the 
authorities that there was no precedent for 
giving it to a female sovereign, so the idea 
was abandoned. 





Advices from Mason City, Ia., inform us 
that the country publishers of that state are 
making vigorous preparations to institute a 
boycott against the publishers of patent 
insides. Already fifty lowa publishers have 
bound themselves to wage war against the 


auxiliary as it now is, and to use none of 


which they cannot control the adv ertising. 


A petition asking a pledge to this effect is Headiess Man,” 
in course of circulation, which seems to be 


getting a favorable reception. 


Your Attention is is Called to the 
TYPE- 


HAMMOND WR 
TEST destribed on Page ITER =. 


time the other inquired the painter's busi- 


ness. For HINGHAM a1 630 P.M. Return 8.30 A. M. 
For NANTASKRET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 


Do the same | publican. 


BOS TON COMMONWEALTH. 








A Blind Surgeon. 

Dr. J. R. Cocke of 1580 Washington St., 
is certainly a most remarkable man. oS. | 
blind he has heen taking a course in surgery | 
and he is, without question, the first blind 
man who ever dissected the human body. 
This work he has recently been doing 
greatly to the wonder and admiration of the 
Scofedaea under whose instruction he has 
worked. What he lacks in eyesight seems 
more than made up by him in sensitiveness 
of touch, and he bids fair to become one of 
our leading surgeons, as he has been for 
some time one of our ur leading physicians. 


Two strangers were talking on the cars, 
After some 


‘‘T am an artist,’ 


* he replied modestly. 
san 


said the other, ‘‘ what do you 


‘* Faces.” 
‘And I am an artist,” continued the other. 





you draw?” 
** Teeth,” said the other; 
tist.” 

Then the artist got up and left the seat. 
— Washington Critic. 


**T am a den-| 


| 
j 
you ever done aught to make the communi- | T 


ing in it?” 

“I have done much, sir,” replied the 
other humbly, ‘‘to purify the homes of my 
fellow beings.” 

“Ah,” continued the solemn man with a 
pleased look, ‘‘you distribute tracts?” 

“No, I clean carpets.”—ZZtnghamron lie- 





discovers that his periodical has gone to 
press without any reference in an editorial 
article to Socrates, Plato Demosthenes, or 
any other Greek philosopher who died a 
few thousand years before the war, he in- 
sists on ‘‘stopping the press” to make the 
necessary correction.— Norristown Herald. 


| 
| 
| 
When the editor of a college magazine | 


Says a St. Louis business man: “The 
packing of goods in bucket pails has grown | 
to such enormous proportions that it would | 
be next to impossible to get any idea of the 
number of buckets turned out for such pur- | 
poses. With candy in pails, spice in pails, 


country has been perfectly flooded with | 


formerly be disposed of by the dealer for | 
from 15 cents to 25 cents each, they now go 

begging almost at any prices, and are get- 

ting to be little less than a drug. 


Good looks: are a snare, especially to them | 
that haven't got ’em.—Mrs. W ‘Mitney | 
The we ding of Grand Duke “Peter of | 
Russia, the youngest brother of the Emper- 
or, with Princess Militza of Montenegro, 
will be celebrated with great pomp at Peter- 
hof. The union of the ‘‘only two orthodox 





the time-honored custom that where the 
brides are not daughters of Imperial grand 
dukes of Russia, the bridegroom should fur- 
nish the trousseau. The wife of her own 





honored. 
hold the little eee ty of Montenegro. 


Erskine uniformly answered all begging 
letters as follows: ‘Sir, I feel much 
honored by your application to me, and I 
beg to subscribe (here the reader had to 
turn over the page) myself your obedient 
servant.” 

Denmark has a new and unique society. 
It is called the ‘‘Celibacy Assurance Soci- 
ciety,” its object being to provide for women 
who can’t or won’tmarrv. Premiums begin 
at the age of thirteen and end at forty. At 
the latter age an unmarried woman receives 
an annuity for life. If she marries at any 
time after taking out a policy, she forfeits 
all claims on the society. The profits of 
the society are expected to be enough to 
provide well for members who never marry. 








Burnand’s” new comedy, called “‘ The 
written for Charles Wynd- 
ham’s company may be played here during | 
his engagement at the Tremont. The hero 
is a lawyer with a bad memory, which he 
seeks to remedy by a scientific system, and \° 
much merriment is created by his blunders 

in business matters. 








| 














Carpets Cleaned BOSTON CARPET CLEANING 0: 


3c. per Yard. Orders 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST fi BOSTON, 


by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing and Laying. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weatner pemit- 
ng): 
For PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A.M., 12.30, 2.80, | 


For HULL (¥.C. Pier) at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P.M. 
_ For NANTASKET by Boat, 9.30, 10.30. A.M., 


For bowie LANDING at 1043 A. M., 2.30 
Return 8.40 A.M., 12.45, 5.15 P. M. a 


each way 


‘‘Ah,” exclaimed the painter with a smile | Garden, 60 cents 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


f the East, C W. J. Bake ill} » Lincoin’ 
**My friend,” “said a solemn man, ‘ have | Ww heady on. MokbaY SUkSDAY. 


tv in which vy re » better for vo fu. | Pupham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gendiner ‘Hal. 
J which you live the better for your lis lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with 
steamers for Boothbay. 
ean be secured of L. H. PALMER, 3 Old State 
| House, cor. State and Washington strects, or 


CONCORD RAILROAD 


| Be Sure Your Tickets Read via Nashua 


tobacco in pails, and what-not in pails, the THE ONLY LINE TO 


them, so much so that whereas they could | Bethlehem, Maplewood and Profile 


THE ONLY LINE TO). 


Littleton, Lancaster, Twin Mountain 


Passenger Agency, 
State street, at the following rates: 


” LACONIA... ++ se0+s $4 00 | Center Harbor.... $4 00 

dynastics in the world,” has already become | Weirs..........-++ 4 00 Ee ream eeeceee 4 00 
the popflar theme of journalist and poet. | Plymouth...... . 630] Campton ilage.. 6 80 
j rears hs . , tq, | NO. Woodstock.... 7 70 | Warren.......++++- 7 60 

No union for years has been so favorably | Haverhill......... 8 60| Lisbon .......+..++ 9 75 
received by the aristocracy and the people. | Littleton .......... 10 00 | Montpelier........ 9 50 
The Empress has decided to present to the gomrers soabedcese H 4 ay cpetarean esecesdes » se 
ide ifie 130: Thi star. | Bethlehem .......-. #ANCABLET .. 660005 7é 
bride a magnificent trousseau. This de ter- | twin Mountain... 10 00 Maplewood -.----. 10 70 
mination, apparently harmless and insignifi- | papyan........... 10 00 | Crawford House.. 10 60 


cant, is inreality intended as a great distinc- | Profile House via Bethlehem . 
tion. Lt is, in fact, the first departure from | Profile House via No. Wooastock and stage.. 11 70 


son, the Princess of Greece, will not be so and all information, apply to 214 Washington St. 


It is evidently an emphasis of | | and listof Hotels and “Boarding Houses, sent free 
the esteem in which the Imperial family | on Palmers os TS 


TRAVEL. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS 


3.30, 5.00, 6.16; P.M. Return 8.55, 11.20 A. M,, 


12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.35, 6.40 P. M. 
Retura 1.00, 5.30 P. M 


ae 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P. M. Return 8.00, 


A M., 12.30, 2.00, 3.80, 5.00, 6.20 P. M. 


ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12.80, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02, A. M., 12.32, 2.02, 3.30, 
5.02, 6.20 P.M. 

Fare by Boat or Boat and Rall, 25 cts. 


Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 


4 TRIPS A WEEK. 
Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 


Boston, every MONDAY, TUE ett 


HURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 60’c loc k P. for 


Tickets and State Rooms 





CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln's Wharf. 


MERRIMAC VALLEY LINE 


Lake Winnipesaukee, 
White and Franconia 


Mountains. 





and Concord. 


House, with but one change 
of cars. 


and Jefferson without change 
of cars. 


Excursion Tickets are now on sale at the Boston 
214 Washington, corner 











Montreal.......... $16 00 | Quebec....++.++.-- 18 00 


Trains leave Boston from Boston & Lowell R. R. 
fm aaa St., at v.30 A. M., 12.45 P. M., and 
00 P 


For seats in Parlor Cars, Berths in Sleeping Cars 


Excursion Book, eivi ill list of Excursions 


. EB. swear an Su upt. 
| F. E, BROWN, ,G.P P.A. G. - STOR oR, N.E.P 


SARATOGA. 


FOUR EXPRESS TRAINS 
Dally (Sundays excepted), via 


Hoosac Tunnel Route, 


FROM BOSTON TO SARATOGA, 
25 Miles Shorter than any other Line. 











BEAUTY>r POLISH» 
LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
OURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 
MANA coos cevevccvescccceres MR. R. M. FIELD 


Fourth Annual Engagement of Mr. 


ROLAND REED, 


Supported by his own campany, in the very 
laughable eccentric comedy, 


The Woman Hater. 


ae Monday, sept. 2.—Opening 49th 7S 
Season with a New Stock Company, and first 
duction in the United States of - great Play 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 








GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON 





Monday, Aug. 19. 


LIZZIE EVANS 


—IN== 


THE BUCKEYE 


—AND— 


FINE FEATHERS. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturaay Mats. at 2 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD, Prop’rs and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. ~ 


Matinees Tues., Thus, and Sat. at 2—Eve’gs 7.45. 


REGULAK SEASON, 1889-90. 


BOUCICAULT’S GREAT DRAMA 
“AFTER DARK.” 


HOWARD ATHEN UM. 


WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers. 








MONDAY, Aveusr 19, 


TONY PASTOR, 


WITH HIS 


Two Companiee Combined. 
GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KEITH. ...00++++++-sProprietor and Manager 


PATIENCE. 


—ALSO— 


THE MIDGET DUO. 


Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 


GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 
Week commencing MONDAY, Aug.1 2. 


BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 


a el Cc. KEANE as “Lillian”, the Banker's 
Da 
J iN ‘BARKER, » Dhamaten Bone Soloist of 


Admission 10 Contes. 








PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great. Resort. 








DAY EXPRESS. Elegant Parlor Cars at- 
tached. Leave Boston 8.30 A. M.; arrives Sara 
toga 3.15 P.M. stops at North Adams for Lunch, 


“THE SARATOGA SPECIAL” 
July 15 to Sept. 7th inclusive. 


Palace Ruffet Parlor Cars, Passenger Coaches, 
Smoking ana Baggage Cars. Thr cugh ithout 
ange Leave Boston 10.45 A. M.; arrives Sara- 

B95 P.M. Stops at Athol for D nner. 
2X PRESS. Palace Parlor Car Attached, 
ae Boston 11.30 A. M.; arrives Saratoga 7.25 
- M. 


NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Cars to Troy. 

Lane Boston 11.00 P. M.; arrives Saratoga 9.40 

For Tickets, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 

| dations apply at the Com ad ’s Office, 250 Wash- 
ington street, or Ticket O 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Admission 10 cts 





The theatrical event of the past month in 
London, was the dinner given W. J. Scan- 
lan, the well-known Irish comedian, by Wil- 
son Barrett. Mr. Barrett entertained Mr. 
Scanlan at his own house in South Hamp- 
stead, and invited Max O’Rell, Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield, Henry Arthur Jones, David 
James and J. H. Toole to assist him in mak- 
ing the occasion a pleasant one for the 
American comedian. It is almost needless 
to record that with such spirits as these 
about the board America came pretty near 
being the principal topic of conversrtion, 
and that Yankee actors and Yankee customs 





| Passenger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
July 20, iss9. J. R. WATSON, Gen. Pas. Agent 


were discussed with a great dealof freedom, 
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Character is the diamond that scratches 
every other stone.— Barton. 

‘‘He who praises good work helps it.” 
Children have more need of models than 
of critics.—Joubert. 

Mme. Griess Trant, at the Woman’s Con- 
gress in Paris, made a strong plea in favor 
of co-education. 

Mrs. Livermore contributes to the Wo- 
man’s Journal some very interesting remi- 
niscences of Maria Mitchell. She urges 
that now, while Prof. Mitchell’s memory is 
still fresh in all hearts, her friends should 
collect her letters and note down their rec- 
oliections of her and let them be woven 
into her biography. 

Mrs. G. H. Corliss is going to erect a fine 
building for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Newburyport, Mass., as a 
memorial to her late husband, the well- 
known engineer. 

Miss Jennie Slack, aged sixteen years, 
residing in the Blue Grass region of Iowa, 
near Villisca, has this season planted and 
cultivated thirty five acres of corn, besides 
milking six cows night and morning, and 
helping in other work about the farm and 
household. ‘The corn is in fine condition, 
and the young lady who raised it has done 
so for her invalid father, who was unable to 
pay a hired man or do it himself. 

Mrs. Louise Lawson, editor of the Aus- 
tralian women’s paper, the Dawn, contrib- 
utes to the Woman’s Journal a graphic and 
powerful description of the strange life of 
the Ausralian washerwomen. Mrs. Lawson 
is working bravely, amid many discourage- 
ments, in behalf of equa: rights for women. 
She desires especiaily to receive women’s 
papers and periodicals of all sorts, of 
which she can make good use among Aus- 
tralian women. She would gladly pay post- 
age. They may be sent to her at the office 
of the Dawn, 188 Phillip street, Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, president of 
Sorosis, says: ‘‘Women in selecting their 
lifework should avoid those branches which 
are already overcrowded. Architecture is 
peculiarly suited as a work for women, 
although until recently it has not been 
chosen by them. Women are home-makers ; 
they live in their houses more than men. 
What more fitting than that they should 
design them? 

Mrs. Harding Woode, of Barre, Mass., 
declines on account of ill health the offered 

presidency of Holyoke College and Sem- 
inary. 

Mrs. Forsyth, the widowed daughter of 
a United States consul, and a beauty of 
Samoa, is an American, who at the age of 
thirty-six owns and manages tracts of 
150,000 acres of fertile land. She employs 
hundreds of natives, builds and runs steam- 
ers, raises vast quantities of cotton, and, 
witn a partner, controls one of the most 


extensive businesses in the South Sea 
Islands. She was of great assistance to 


our consul in the negotigtions for securing 
the use of the harbor of Pago-Pago as a 
coaling station, and recently offered to our 
government twenty acres of her own prop- 
erty on the island of Mainin for another 
station. The American consul at Sydney 
says that she is better informed in the 
trade and commerce of the South Sea 
Islands than any other American south of 
the equator. 

Signora Lameine Salazaro has been sent 
to England by the Halias government, to 
inquire into and report upon the schools and 
colleges for women. This lady edited for 
more than a year at Italian magazine de- 
voted to women’s interests, which was fin- 
ally suppressed, through the influence, it is 
said, of the Jesuits, and in spite of the 
countenance and support of Queen Mar- 
guerita. ‘‘The Queen” says Signora Sal- 
azaro, ‘‘is fully aware of the condition of 
women in Italy, and does all she can to 
raise their states. She employs a woman 
doctor, but prejudice 1s so strong that, de- 
spite royal patronage, the doctor has only a 
small, patronage, though she is well re- 
ceived in society.” 

Pundita Ramabai is lecturing to crowded 
audiences in Bombay on the educatiou of 
women. 

Mrs. Roe, the wife of E. B. Roe, has 
erected over her husband's grave a hand- 
some granite monument, with a number of 
quotations from his best-known works en- 
graved upon it. 

Mrs. Fanny Kellogg Bachert has taken 
the second prize for painting in the West- 
ern Art Exhibition, held at Omaha, where 
a large number of pictures of high artistic 
quality were entered for competition. 

Mrs. S. E. Eastman, of Canandaiqua, 
N. Y., well-known as a speaker in the mis- 
sionary circles, last year filled her husband's 
pulpit Sunday evenings, by arrangement 
with the church and to the satisfaction of 
the congregation. She has now accepted a 
call as regular supply of the Congregational 
Church at Brocton, N. Y., and under her 
ninistrations the church is said to be flour- 
ishing as never before. 

Mrs. Clara McDiarmid, of Little Rock, 
president of the Arkansas Woman's Suffrage 
Association, will accompany her son to Ann 
Harbor, Mich., in the fall. While her son 
is taking the four years’ collegiate course, 
she will enter the Law School. 


PASSING NOTES. | A 
| 
| 
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FEW FACTS. 


HIFFONIERS are .ornamental as well as use- 








ful. Before you purchase examine our stock. 





stock consists of, and our prices are very low 
considering the quality of the Goods. 


mr a and Ladies’ Writing Desks in 


Recs: and well made Furniture is what our 


Cherry, Ash and Quartered Oak, modern and 
antique styles. Send for Price List. 

FFICE DESKS and Furniture is one of our spe 
claities; we defy competition in this line. Send 
for Catalogue. 

ABLES—Extension or Plain, and other dining- 
room furniture, is another special line of ours. 
Before buying obtain our prices, 


——The BEST is the Cheapest.—— 


BE SURE and examine our stock of Dining 
Room Furniture and Office Desks before buy 
ng eleewhere, 

OLL TOP DESKS are just the thing for 
home as well as office use, and we furnish you 
any size or style that you require. 


Tables with Shelves, Fancy Tables, Corner 
Tables—in faci any style table you want. 


oes on your memory what we have said 


Qi: TABLES, Round Tables Square Tables, 


above, and when you want anything in our line 
remember the place to get the 
lowest prices is 


CABOT BROS., 


200 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





st goods at the 





something very pleasant in the idea of 
mother and son pursuing their studies at 
the same time. Mrs. McDiarmid recently 
gave a ‘‘Sunflower Tea” to the Little Rock 
Suffrage Association. 

Miss Janet Achurct, the actress, who has 
had met brilliant success in London in the 
part of Nora, the heroine of Ibsen's ‘‘Doll’s 
House,” says she would not advise any 
young girl to become an actress in the hope 
of earning money. She says: ‘‘The pro- 
fession is terribly overstocked. You may 
make a pound a week when you are em- 
ployed, but how often you are out of an 
engagement! I have got on fairly well, but 
it is only a few years since I had a dinner- 
less Christmas for lack of the shilling or 
two necessary to pay the carriage on the 
Christmas hamper from home. It is a hard 
profession even at the best, and at the 
| worst it is terrible.” 

The sixth plank of the platform adopted 
by the Ohio State Prohibition Convention 
says: ‘‘No citizen shall be deprived of the 
right to vote on account of sex!” 

A project for a college for young women 
after the general plan of Vassar, has been 
started at Chatanooga, Tenn., by Professor 
Cooper, a gentleman of high educational 
stand in the South. A beautiful and com- 
manding site has been chosen, and a move- 
ment made to forward alibrary. Professor 
Cooper has contributed a very valuable and 
classical reference library of 1000 volumes, 
and Hon. A. J. Nodder has given 500 vol- 
umes upon literary and scientific subjects. 

In Kansas since the year 1868, a woman 
may sue and be sued in the same manner as 
if she were unmarried, and ever since that 
time, if a worhan had any money of her 
own to lend, and her husband borrowed it 
and gave her a note for the amount, such a 
note has been held to be as good as a note 
from him to any other person, or to the wife 
from any other person. 

Five patents were granted to women 
during the week ending July 23d. 

Mrs. Louisa Lawson, editor of the Dawn, 
the only woman’s paper in Australia, says 
she is thinking of starting a woman’s club 
and reading room, and solicits aid to that 
end. 

Speaking of the life of women at Michi- 
gan University, Cora ey Brenmem says : 
‘““It may be thought difficult to keep so 
much youthful energy under proper restraint 
in an institution where no rules are made 
regulating conduct; but such is not the 
case. The college curriculum itself serves 
that purpose. The high standard of schol- 
}arship required to maintain a place in the 
| classes and to win a degree, demand earnest 
and patient study on the part even of the 
most gifted. One who fails to do good 
work is speedily dropped. In this happy 
and busy student life, women take their 
places as naturally as if no lengthy discus- 
sions had never been held in regard to the 
fitness of co-education. The women now 
compose one-sixth of the entire number of 
students.” 

Anna Smyer of Woonsoeket, Sanborn 
Co., Dak., isa ax-payer, and as she had 
time and strength, but no money, concluded 
to pay her road-tax in work. The super- 
visor was considerate, and allowed her to 
throw newly broken sods into the road 
apart from the men. He gave her a re- 
ceipt for what she ha done. 

Boston University has graduated 478 doc- 
tors of medicine. Nearly one-half of them 
are women. 

The biography of Louisa M. Alcott, and 








ithat of Harriet Beecher Howe, will he out | 
There is | in September. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





AUGUST 17, Iiseg 


The Drink of Our Forefathers, 
OLD-FASHIONED 


Vere New England Cherry Bounce 


&0 


N ADE from the Wild Cherry Juice and Pure 
7 


brandy. It is a delicious tonic and a ome 
cure for all species of summer com plaints 
Don’t go to the country or seashore withou: . 


THIS ICE CR.EA M bows) Price 85 cents per bottle. : 


FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 19 Exchange 9; 


HAS NO SUPERIOR, | — 


TRY IT AT BOSTON HOTELS. 


OAK GROVE FARM CATE.) REVERE HOUSE, 


413 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 


First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 
Horsecars to and from all the Depots and a) 
a parts of the city pass the door. . 


HOTEL STAN DISH, J. F. MERROW &CO., Proprietors 
NANTASKET BEACH. ; 
PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
RUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 


Proprictors. 











SUMMER RESORTS. 





Delightfully located on the Beach, with water 
both In front and at the back; three minutes walk 
from Nantasket Pier and R. R. Station. Fine 
Cuisine and Service. Affords to Transient and 
Permanent Guests one of the best houses on the 
shore. First-class Livery Stable connected with 


the house. 
WARNER & SOUTHWICK, 
Proprictors. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE, 
NANTASKET BEACH. 


Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old se egy 
heated rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one-half 
rates for children. 8. L. CHESSMAN & CO. 


ADAMS FIOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G- HALL, PROPRIETOR, 


YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN, 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 


J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 





CLIFTON HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS,, 


will open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
system of sewerage; unsurpassed in accommoda- 
ons and location; first class table. Inquire at 45 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post- 
office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for Clifton 
on Eastern Division of B. & M. M. R. 
sBENJAMIN P. WARE, 
STEPHEN E. ROSE, 


EXCURSIONS Union Square Hotel & Hote) (aM, 


From BOSTON to UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


POPHAM BEACH EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting 
° 


are most centrally and delightfully located, in 
wh Re = Metropolis, pogens all modern 
a . »yp_ | 4nd Sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
HAM BRACH Maine cn TRIDAY, a ~ | nished Gsoughset. The restaurant + dining 
July 5 to Sept. 20 Leave et A Wharf, kx rom | hall, including table service, and attention, unsur 
on auer eather KENNEBEC, of the a pecuva by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o’clock, arrive aestevens & > ona — vr cee ee & 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o’clock. DAM - DE RE "ERE 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening and BVEBE, Propricters. 
arrive in ston at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
ving three full days at the Beach. Fare for the 
und Trip, including board at eitier the “Ocean 


View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. First-class 
accommodations. 
Dates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 26, 


August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6,13 and 20. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country Broadway and 40th St., New York 

“9 . 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


and first-class hotels. For further partic ulars and 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 


tickets apply to C. H. HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
——— | BRUGH & DeHKLYN, - - Proprietors 


ee Company’s Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
S * D E N | S 5 


ton. 
THE CHURCHILL 
NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


IMPROVED BOOT, 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 


x Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - ~- - ~ Proprietor. 





NEW YuRK HOTELS; 


t Proprietors. 
- 








COMMON SENSE METHOD 





MANUFACTURED BY 
F. S. CHURCHILL, 
129 Tremont Street, Room 5, Boston. 
This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of OF 


the anatomy of the foot, and is uns for com- 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres 
sure, and is comfortable the first time worn. Ladies who 
ane Sema in procuring comfortable boots are invited 


ALL LASTS LABELLED AND #PRESERYED. 


GEO. E. CROSBY & CO., 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 





HORSE  SHOEING! 


Also Treatment of 
Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 


By 









A Specialty made of Pamphlet, Law and So- | 
clety Printingof all kinds, and General Jobbing’ | 


RG Agents wanted to canvass for the DR. GEORGE B, WHITE & SON, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 61 Albion Street, Boston, and LIS Pine 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 


Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street. 
| Boston. 








St., Providence, BR. I. 


| Telephone 599—4 Tremont. 
i oe 











August 71 1889, 


LIBERTY SQUARE 


DINING ROOMS. 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. | 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patrons. 


107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. | 
i 
| 
| 


“HD. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT @3 
5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf 


CARPET CLEANING, 


reliable place to have our Carpets and Rugs 
arefully po thoroughly cleaned, refitted and laid. 
Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds ‘and Pillows ren 
edin first-class manner. If you are troubled | 
with Moths, Baffalo Bugs, Water Bugs or Roaches, 
call atthe ‘ COMMONWEALTH” STEAM CAR. 
PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 





| 


Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 














SMOKE C. 6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


$100 REWARD. 


_TUTTLE’S - ELIXIR | 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callous of all kinds; willcure 
in seven cases Out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
heumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhoea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street. Sold by Druggists and 

















Boston, | 
Mass- Grocers. } 
_| 
| 





KG Agents wanted to‘ canvass sen the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
commissions paid. 


Cash | 
Address Commonwealth | 
Publishing Compauy, 25 Bromfield Street, 


lf You Are Dissatisfied 
With Your Milk send a postal card for team 
sail and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliv. | 


one ata seasonable hour, any where in Bostow 
ne cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 





| 





tives at & jeal promptly ene ea ise } 
ce Or by mail tors, 
Yaricoc le cured wirorith $ eminent docta nae. 
mont St, Boston. 


n-Dupre Clinique, 16 
Office Hours fro 
4nd from 10 to 12 vont Be A 6, and.7 to 9 ev nings; 


' 






| 
Boston. | 
| 
| 
| 


| and « current periodicals; literary news and | 
a =. BROWN, Lamartine st, Jamaica | gossip. 


| Boston, ‘With theatrical chit-chat and an- 
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* coaieiie akin to his reputation as a 
| warrior. He considered chess to be pre- 
| eminently a soldier's game, and never tired 
| of making elaborate comparisons between 
| strategy. on the chessboard and strategy on 
| the fleld of battle. Every afternoon he met 
| Ulema Reschid Aga at the cafe on the Nile 
| terrace and beat him two or three games. 

Ou this particular afternoon, almost fifty 
years ago, Ulema Reschid Aga was a little 
| late in coming to his Waterloo, and Sulej- | 
) mann Pasha was having a preliminary skir- 
'mish with himself while awaiting his 
opponent's arrival. His diversion was in- 
terrupted by the appearance on the terrace 
of a long, gaunt, bony young stranger. 
| The stranger strode right up to the pasha’s 
| table, and after making a half military 
salute, said so loudly that every one on the 
— | terrace could hear : 

Ona summer afternoon, almost fifty years “Pasha. I challenge you to a game of 
/ago, Sulejmann Pasha, commander-in-chief | chess.” 
of the Egyptian artillery, sat at coffee in a| All the officers on the terrace sat quite 
| cafe on the Nile terrace in Cairo. At tables | still and stared at the thin, pale young man 
near him were many soldiers who had helped | who stood before their great commander. 
him fight the armies of Sultan Mahmud not | The pasha looked him over curiously : 
| many ‘months before. Several of them had| ‘I am at your service,” was his answer, 
been with him in the battle of Nizib, when | after a long pause. ‘‘How high do you 
he routed the Turkish army under Hafiz | usually play?” 
Pasha and Col. von Moltke, then in the ‘Sometimes for nothing, sometimes for 
sultan’s service. But Sulejmann Pasha was | a great deal. You fix the stakes, pasha.” 
not thinking of the soldiers about him, nor! ‘Well, a hundred ducats will not be too 
of Hafiz Pasha, nor Col. von Moltke, nor | much.” 
the great battle of Nizib. His whole atten- The stranger nodded and sat down. The 
tion was concentrated on a chessboard | lots were cast. The game was begun. All 
before him. the officers in the cafe left their coffee to 

Sulejmann Pasha was a famous chess crowd around the players. The first few 
|player. In the first few weeks after his re-| moves convinced them that the long, bony 
| turn to Cairo he had beaten dozens of times | fingers of the stranger had moved chess 
Ulema Reschid Aga, formerly the champion | men many times before. At the end of 
chess player of northern Egypt. He re- twenty minutes the pasha’s eyes suddenly 
| garded his reputation as a chess player as | brightened and he smiled. He had an in- 
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LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 


A Great Game of Chess. 


WOOD 
ASHE AS 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literary and Home Interests, 


“CANADA. 
UNLEACHED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
WM. P. PERKINS, 


Danvers, Mass. 














Social, Political, 





The Paper for the People.--- Bright, Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 





The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is re- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a 
GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE. 





Among the special claims to attention offered by the (COMMONWEALTH 
are the fcllowing features for 1889: 
A convenient, attractive and popular 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. 
Timely editorial articles of broad and Art Notes. 
| general concern. | Choice Short Stories, or Serials. 
Special contributions of travel, history The Social Studies of Rev. William G 
and reminiscence. | Babcock. 
Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 
Temperance News. 
The Latest Fashions. 
Original and Selected Verse. 
Interesting and Vuluable Miscellany. 
Juvenile Department. 
Householu Hints. 
Jeekly comment upon the Drama in! Farm Notes. 
Health Department. 
Advice to Shoppers. 


EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP 
THE MODEL FAMILY PAPER. 


From this date, August 10, 1889, the Subscription Price is reduced trom $2.50 
per year to $1.75 per year to all paying in advance. 
Send for Premium List. 
Single Copies Five Cents. Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Comoany 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A glance at the Musical World, with 
timely note and opinion. 


The Observer’s observations upon Matters | 
Wise and Otherwise. 


Special articles by *‘DororHy Lunpr.” 


City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 


A prompt review of all the latest books 


nouncements. 
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vincible combination. He placed his queen 
before his opponent’s queen. The officers 
began to grumble, for they thought their 
commander had lost his head. Only Reschid 
Aga, who had in the meantime joined the 
crowed of spectators, looked happy. He 
had guessed his friend’s combination, and 
he, too, was sure that it was invincible. 

‘*He will take the queen,” commented the 
—, anxiously. 

“Then he will be checkmated in eight 
moves,” whispered back Reschid Aga. 

‘“‘And if he doesn’t take her?” 

“He will lose his own,” said the ex- 
champion, triumphantly. 

The stranger moved a pawn. Sulejmann 
took his queen. ‘The officers thought it was 
all up with the gaunt young man, «nd 
started back to their coffee. They were 
called back, however, by the first words the 
pasha’s opponent had spoken sinve he sat 
down to the table. 

“Pasha, in twelve moves you will be 
checkmated.” 

The interest of the pasha’s friends be- 
came intense. They counted each move 
aloud. One—two — three—four—and the 
pasha was already hard pressed. Five— 
six—seven—eight—nine—and his men were 
hemmed in on all sides. Ten—the pasha 
tried in vain to break the blockvde by sacri- 
ficing his queen. Eleven—he drew back his 
king *“intoa corner. Twelve—and_ the 
stranger cried out: ‘‘Checkmate.” 

There was a dead silence, and all stared 
at the pasha. He thought hard for several 
minutes, without uttering a word. Then 
he looked searchingly into the stranger's 
face and said: 

‘“‘Once before I have seen chess played as 
you play it. Your strategy is not new to 
me, although I cannot cope with it. The 
game that your plaving reminds me of was 
much finer than this. It was played with 
cavalry and infantry and heavy artillery, 
till the ground shook under our feet. The 
great chess player from the north who was 
then against me had 150,000 men. [fn his 
hands they were invincible. The mad and 
envious interference of Haliz Pasha ruined 
his combinations, however, and gave us the 
game.” 

The pasha stopped a moment to scrutinize 
the stranger's face. It was expressionless. 
Then he continued : 

“Young man, you remind me of that great 
chess player from the north who all but 
routed us at Nizib, as you have routed me 
here. Young man, only one man in the 
world can pley chess like that. He is Col. 
Von Moltke.” 

“You have it,” 
reaching the 
Moltke.” 


=— —— = 


answered the stranger, 
pasha his hand. ‘“T am 
—New York Sun. 


THE AMERICAN SABBATH IN Parts.—Those 
persons who have charge of the American 
section of the Paris Exposition deserve the 
hearty thanks of this country for decreeing 
that the ‘‘American Sabbath” shall be re- 
spected on French soil, and that the exhibit 
from the United States shall not be open to 
visitors on Sunday. Nothing could speak 
more eloquently to foreign peoples of the 
high regard for the day of rest and worship 
which all true Americans feel. Americans 
at home and abroad should feel proud of 
the ‘‘American Sabbath.” It is one of our 
most precious institutions, and though it 
has been vigorously attacked of late years 
by hostile foreign influence, the reaction is 
now setting in which cannot fail to ever- 
whelm its opponents if Americans remain 
true to themselves and to the best interests 
of their country.-America. 


Hint FOR NOVICES IN SWIMMING.—When 
the air is out of the lungs the man sinks; 
when the air isin the lungs he floats. Let 
anyone slowly draw in his breath as he 
draws back his legs and pushes forward his 
arms, retain it while he is preparing for the 
stroke which is to propel him, and slowly 
allow it to go through his lips as his arms 
are passed back from before his head to his 
sides and his legs are stretched out. The 
action of the stroke should not be quite hor- 
izontal, but should be made on a slight in- 
cline downward. ‘The real reason why peo- 
ple take weeks to learn how to swim is be- 
cause swimming professors either do not 
know, or do not choose to teach, the philos- 
ophy of breathing, so as to render the body 
buoyant. I would engage to make any one 
a tolerable swimmer in an hour, unless he 
be a congenital idiot. 





GuLass Bonnets.—A Venetian glass man- 
ufacturer is said to be making and selling 
bonnets by the thousands. The glass cloth 
of which they are made has the same shim- 
mer brilliancy of color as siik, and is imper- 
vious to water. 











Next in practical eapertenas to the being 
possessed by « purpose of doing something 
in the world is the being possessed by a 
purpose of not hivdering others in their 
doing whatever they have to do in the 
world. eer School Times. 


A barque has vesehed Philadelphia after 
a voyage in which she passed near forty- 
seven icebergs, and was for seven days 
Yocked in an ice pack. 
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ANADIAN PACIFIC. RAILWAY, 
SUMMER TOURS 
All Parts of Canada, 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE 


AND 


SAGUENAY RIVERS, 
The Great Lakes, 


And all Points on the 


PACIFIC GOAST. 


Call or write to Canadian Pacific Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, 


for a copy of Summer Tours and Fishing and 
Shooting Resorts. 


MRS, DR, S, M. WAYCOTT, 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Bidney 
and Nervous Diseases a specialty. 16 BOYSTO: 

STREET, between Tremont and Washington 
streets, Bosto 
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THE MIRROR. 


“The newest wrinkle in Paris is a colored 
gown with black sleeves. 





Never any fashion in dress died so hard 
as the bustle, but it is almost gone. 


There is a movement in Canada to abolish 
the wearing of black for mourning. 


Huckleberries of black enamel on a 


branch of gold leaves intermingled with 
diamonds form an exceedingly tasteful 
brooch. 


New ‘‘ double ” grenadines are so woven 
as to represent two materials caught to- 
gether by loom-wrought figures of various 
sizes and shapes. 

In many of the French waists the neces- 


sary fulness is made without shoulder 
seams. A gathered scarf passes over the 





shoulders from neck to back, leaving the 
graceful V-shape to be filled with net or 
crepe lisse. 


White silk, a wedding dress, for instance, 
may be kept for years, without acquiring 
the slightest tint of yellow, if wrapped in a 
linen sheet that has been deeply blued, and 
over this two or three thicknesses of heavy 
brown wrapping paper. 


Velvet ribbon wili be much used for trim- 
ming bonnets and dresses throughout the 
winter. Black moire ribbon will not go en- 
tirely out of favor, though very fashiona- 
ble modistes already commend the heavy 
repped ribbons with satin stripes. 


For tennis costumes a blouse and cape of 
co.ored surah are frequently worn, with 
white skirts of any material that the young 
woman may happen to have in her ward- 
robe. But a touch of color must be some- 
where. either in cap, blouse or sash. 


Women's hats have assumed a new 
wrinkle. The Paris models reported in 
London are said to be ‘‘somewhat fantasti- 
cal in shape, the brims breaking out in un- 
expected curves, depressed here, raised 
there and twisted into all sorts of angles.” 
A double crowned hat has also been seen.” 


“Crimping” the hair over hot irons or 
pencils soon causes it to break. This is 
not of so much importance with young 
girls, as the hair will grow again; but in 
the case of older women, whose hair is 
beginning to ‘‘thin,” it only hastens the 
fall of what remains, and causes baldness 
of the forehead and temples. 


A novelty for the coming season is ladies’ 
cloth (the smoothly woven faced cloth used 
by tailors), with woven borders of stripes 
along the selvage, and in these the fancy 
for black is also shown, two black stripes 
—one four inches broad, the other only two 
inches—being a stylish border for green, 
blue, and rust-colored cloths. 


Young ladies will like the gay woollen 
handerchief dresses that are made up of 
eight large squares of serge or camei’s-hair 
of bright red, blue, or green, surrounded 
with black borders in irregular stripes. 
These borders trim the foot and the top of 
the skirt, and the sides as well, the plein 
centres of the squares being folded in large 
plaits. 


Detachable sleeves, to be used with sleeve- 
less gowns and jackets, are coming in favor 
with fashionabie Parisians. These sleeves 
are variously of black silk, velvet, colored 
aurahs, China silks; gauzes, muslins, and 
laces, and they are attacked to the co 
or jacket by ribbons or lacing strings of 
silk braid, or by hooks and eyelets or loops 
(rings) of metal. 





Wedding albums are the latest fashion 
among transatlantic ladies. A gorgeously | 
bound volume contains the marriage certifi- | 


C 
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cate—usually illuminated in most artistic 
style—and photographs of the bride and 
bridegroom, bridemaids and best man, 
wedding guests in their finery, and the 
officiating clergy, with the autograph of 
each under the correspondiug portrait. 
Illuminated inscriptions of date, time and 
place, complete the record. 


White waistcoats are particularly popular 
with all sorts of gowns, and very neat ones 
of pique, cashmere and silk, made with but- 
tons down the front, and two little pockets, 
are sold for wearing with the open coats 
and bodices. Some are real waistcoats, 
others mere fronts. More dressy looking 
ones are of soft silk, in flat folds crossing 
each other, or gathered into very short 
bands at the throat, and again at the waist, 
with a silken or muslin derectoire frill down 
the center. 


Dark and purplish shades, such as dahlia 
and rosewood, are largely imported in rich 
silks and ribbons, and in velvets for dresses 
and bonnets; new names are given some of 
these colors, but the shades are familiar, 
and are quite different from the light reddish 
mahogany tints. Chataigne is a dark oak 
shade, like the old English oak called black 
oak. Vandyck and sandal are light ecru 
shades. Nickel gray isa dark silver tint 
that combines well with many of the new 
colors. Celedon 1s the palest blending of 
blue and green. Or rouge is red goid, with 
more red than yellow init. Kaironan is a 
new brown with much gold in it, and the 
same is true of other brown shaaes. Lilac 
and peach colors are now much worn in 
Paris, and cardinal red is also in favor there. 
Borgeon \s light green tinged with yellow, 
but is not so yellowish as ¢illeul, or linden 
green. 


If you want to ‘‘look nice” and be sure 
of not injuring your complexion or skin, 
and do not object toa little trouble and 
present unpleasantness, you can try this — 
it is buttermilk and oatmeal flakes. Put a 
handful of the fiakes, which are steam 
cooked and swell rapidly, into a quart jar 
and fill with acid buttermilk, stirring well. 
In ten minutes the mixture will be a soft 
paste, which is spread on face and hands, 
and left to dry, when it is washed off with 
hot water. The virtues of this paste in 
whitening the skin, removing tan and 
freckles are highly praised by ladies who 
have tried it. The sourer the buttermilk 
the better, as it is the acid which acts as a 
detergent for the skin. If you freckle easily 
never wear a blue or white veil under any 
circumstances, as they absorb rays that both 
freckle and burn the skin Green is the 
least harmful and the least becoming, but 
except in bitter cold or very windy weather 
no veil at all is best. If a light veil is de- 
sirable, select one of the cream shades and 
let it cover the whole face. The present 
style of crossing the veil high at the back 
of the head and tying under the chin, is 
both protecting and becoming. The cream 
shade softens the harshest skin and height. 
ens the charm of a blooming face. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 
In hot weather set an unglazed earthen- 
ware crock inverted over the butter, wrap a 
wet cloth above it and set it where a draft 
of air will play on it. 


Salt sprinkled on any substance burning 
on the stove will stop the smoke and smell. 
Salt thrown upon coals blazing from the fat 
of broiling chops or ham will cause the 
blaze to subside. 


Wash pantry shelves with lime water 
made by pouring water on a small piece of 
quicklime, and allowing the sediment to 
settle. Lime and water also make the best 
wash for cellar walls. 


To set delicate colors in embroidered 
handkerchiefs, soak them ten minutes pre- 
vious to washing ina pail of tepid water, 
in which a dessert spoonful of turpentine 
has been well stirred. 


An excellent way of cooking eggs is to 
break them in boiling milk without beating, 
cook slowly, stirring now and then. When 
done soft pour into a dish and add a little 
pepper, salt and butter. 


Coffee pounded into a mortar and roasted 
on an iron plate, sugar burned on hot coals, 
and vinegar boiled with myrrh and sprin- 
kled on the floor and furniture of a sick 
room are excellent deodorizers. 


To raise the pile on plush that has been 
pressed down flat, first hold it over some 
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steam a few moments, wrong side down. 
and then run it tightly across a hot iron. 
Then brush the crushed place with a stiff | 
bristle brush. 


There is no economy in purchasing brown 
sugar. The moisture it contaips more than 
makes up for the difference in price; but 
for some things, such as dark cake and 
mince pies, many cooks prefer it. Granu- 
lated sugar is the purest and best for ordi- 
nary uses. 


To keep off mosquitoes take a small | 
quantity of a 2 per cent. carbolic acid solu- 
tion and sprinkle sheets, coverlets, pillow 
and bolster on both sides, the edges of bed 
curtains and the wall next the bed. The 


face and neck may also be slightly wetted 
with the solution. Not a single gnat or 
mosquito will come near. 


Shirt bosoms never blister if they are 
starched on the right side, but if they are 
wrong side out when starched they are apt 
todo so. Pour mixed starch into boiling 
water, instead of pouring boiling water on 
the starch. In that way never using more 
starch than is necessary, as the simple 
starch ana water can be saved. 


It has been demonstrated in Vacca Valley, 
Cal., that peach stones wili make as good a 


fire for household purposes as the best of | 


coal. The fruit-growers, instead of throw- 
ing the pits away, dispose of the stones at 


the present time at the rate of six dollars a 


ton. A sack of the stones will weigh about 


eighty pounds, and will last as long as an | 


equal number of pounds of coal, and give a 
greater intensity of heat. 


The time-honored precautions of gum 
camphor and tobacco are declared nowadays 
to be utterly useless. It is alleged by those 
who should be experts, that neither preven- 
tive has any effect, either good or bad upon 
the moths. However this may be, there 
are still enough housekeepers who cling 
to the old traditions to prevent the use of 
such protections falling entirely out of 
favor. 

THE HEALTH. 

A London medical man says: ‘‘Be care- 
ful in your dealings with horse-radish. It 
irritates the stomach far more than spice, 
and an overdose will bring on an unpleasant 
sensation for days.” 


Lhe amouut of bleed in the body is one- 
thirteenth the weight of the body, or five or 
six quarts, or eleven or twelve pounds, says 
the Mcdical Record. A man dies when he 
has lost a fifth of his blood. 


The frequency of the pulse in the new- 
born is 150; in infants of one year, 110; at 
seven to fourteen years, 85; in adult man. 
72; women 80. The respirations are one- 
fourth as rapid as the pulse. 


A solution of chloral hydrate, five grains 
to the ounce of water, will clear the hair of 
dandruff, and prevent it falling out from 
that cause. It is also claimed that the 
partial baldness may be cured by this means. 


A medical journal offers a brief rule or 
two for a beneficial vacation: Keep cool; 
don’t fret your nerves; strive to keep your 
nerves; strive to keep your temper. and be 
deliberate. Don’t hurry. A vacation in 
the summer is a good thing— provided you 
go about it like a sensible being. 


An exchange says that for the benefit of 
those over-economic peopie who have a way 
of turning down Jow the light of a kerosene 
lamp when leaving a room fora little while, 
it may be said that experiment demonstrates 
that the saving in oil by this means is hardly 
appreciable. With the low flame a con- 
siderable quantity of the products of in- 
complete combustion are making their 
escape into the air, and these are not only 
offensive to the sense of smell, but are 
injurious to the health. 


Borax water is an excellent wash for the 
head, removing dulness, — nervous head- 
ache, often. If ministers and other stu- 
dents, brain-workers of all sorts, would 
occasionally use it as a head-bath, they 
woald be surprised and cheered with the 
astonishing result. For the mouth and 
gums it is purifying and agreeable. Some 
use it as a gargle for sore throat beneficially 
also, for inside soreness of the nose, which 
torments. It is excellent for catarrh— 
drawn up into the nose. 


FARM NOTES. 


The farmer is harvesting his wheat and 
oats. 


Ducks when properly handled pay eveu 
better than chickens. 


Remember that washing suds are excel- 
lent for grape vines. 


Three thousand chickens per month is 
what many large hotels require to supply 
their demand. 


The yield of corn in the United States in 
1888 was 2,000,000,000 bushels, or 32 bushels 
to each inhabitant. 


Phloxes—the improved annual sorts—are | 


used with good effect in masses, and are 


} among the best border plants. 


Nasturtiums combiue the beautiful with 
the useful. The flowers are atffactive and 
the fruit makes delicious pickles. 


Lice and kerosene oil fail to harmonize. 
If you notice the former apply the latter 
vigorously over roosts and nests. 


Incubators are now made so perfect that 
even the hens stand and look on with amaze- 
ment. Pretty hard to lose one’s trade, isn’t 
it? 

Gladioli sneceed best on somewhat light 
soil, but distike stiff clay, Plant the bulbs 


at least three inches deep, and arrange 
colors with taste 
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Poultry culture is one of the most healthy 
employments that anyone can be engaged 
in. If you want exercise and pleasure cop. 
bined, try a flock of nice fowls. 


The Massachusetts Experiment station 
finds that where fertilizers, rich in potas). 
are used for fruits, the latter shows an j; 
crease of sugar and decrease of acid. 


} 


The temperature of water for horses js 
not so much an object as the purity of it. 
| While it is best to have the water cool, it js 
| more important to have it free from all im 
' purities. 


At this season all fruit trees will be ben- 
tted by a wash of some kind. A gallon 
| of strong soap suds, to which a teaspoonful 
}of carbolic acid is added, is excellent. 
/Scrub the bark well and apply the wash 
liberally. 


Did you ever try a grind stone as a gar- 
den tool? A few minutes use once a day 
sharpening the hoe, will kill many weeds 
and stir lots of ground with less weariness 
of muscle. 


efi 


Don’t forget to keep your poultry hous: 
well whitewashed. It can be done fonce a 
month and benefit your stock. If you re- 
spect the health of your flocks, their houses 
must be kept clean. 


A pullet which had the bad habit of eat- 
ing eggs was broken of it by filling an egg 
shell with corn meal, saturated with coal 
oil. Since the day she opened this savory 
dose she never has eaten another egg.—J 
W. Stewart. 


The Bubach strawberry has done well 
wherever tested. It now looks as if it 
were the coming berry. It does pot, like 
Wilson, taper off with small berries, but 
its quality is second, and it is a pistillate. 
Sharpless, May King, or perhaps Jessie 
should be planted with it. 


The best way to renovate an old row of 
currant bushes is to set out new ones where 
you can cultivate on both sides of the row 
Give the old ones a severe pruning, fork 
the ground to kill the grass and weeds, and 
sow three or four ounces of equal parts of 
nitrate of soda and superphosphate to each 
bush. 


Old pasture fields are usually full of 
weeds which have crowded the grass out. 
To utilize such pastures turn sheep on them 
The sheep will eat the young weeds as well 
as the grass, and greatly assist in destroy- 
ing the pests. In the fall the sod can be 
turned under and re-seeded with less dau- 
ger of the weeds again appearing. 


Hair balls are found iu the stomachs of 
cattle of all ages and in sheep and goats 
They are produced by the animals licking 
themselves or one another and swallowing 
the hair that is loosened in this way. The 
hair enters the folds of the recticulum, the 
second stomach, where the peculiar move- 
ment of this organ soon forms it into a 
ball, which, as time passes, grows larger by 
accumulation. These balls vary in size 
from one inch in diameter up to three inches 
or even more. We have seen one which 
was formed in the stomach of a buffalo and 
was five inches in diameter. In some cases 
these present a rough surface, hair sticking 
out all over them, and in others they are 
smooth, having been longer in the stomach, 
where they have been coated over with 
salts of lime, etc. It is not always easy to 
determine whether these balls are present. 
They cause indigestion, and the animal 
shows a depraved appetite. Frequent at- 
tacks of colic are often the result of these 
concretions in the stomach. No way has 
yet been found for removing them, and 
where they increase in size rapidly they 
sometimes prevent the passage of food 
into the intestines and cause the death of 
the animal.— National Live Stock Journal. 


Steam Storage Power Car. 

The power car, which in appearance re- 
sembles the ‘‘grip car” on the canle roads, 
now being built by the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, of Chicago, will, we think, be a 
surprise to those who shall witness it in 
practical operation with street cars attached 
in September. It is believed this system of 
storing steam will completely revolutionize 
the manner of using steam for power; and 
that no invention, relating to the application 
of steam, has been introduced for the past 
quarter of a century which can compare 
with this in value to the general public. 
We fully recognize the fact that rapid and 
wonderful progress has been made in the 
development of electrical appliances for 
motive power during the past few years 
We should not, however, lose sight of the 
other very significant fact, that the founda- 
tion of electrical power is steam, except 
where water-power is available; hence, it 
would seem to be conclusive that steam 
must rank first, electricity second, and such 
must continue to be their respective posi- 





}tions until some new method shall be dis- 


covered for the production of the electric 
current without the aid of steam and at 4 
less cost. 


Your Attention is Called to the 
HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CON- 
TEST described on Page 15. 
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THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
The Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 
Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 


Hotel Standish Stable 
Boarding & Baiting for Horses. 


The best care and attention will be afforded 
to all horses left in my charge. 


THE BARGE “WILLIE” 
Will be at the wharf upon the arrivai of all boats, 
prepared to take parities anywhere they wish to go. 


GEO. W. PRATT, - <- - Proprietor. 
NANTASGEET BEACH. 











THE MARCH OF PROGRESS. 
Sr. Lous, Mo., August 13. 

Eprror OF Boston COMMONWEALTH ,— 
in my last I called your attention to the 
fact that the City Council had passed the 
franchise for the Scott Elevated Railroad. 
Since then the progressive mayor of the 
city has appended his signature, thereby 
making ita law. The passage of this mes- 
sage has created a great deal of enthusiasm 
among the progressive element of St. Louis, 
and nothing has aided more toward obtain- 
ing supremacy in the fight for the location 
of the World’s Fair of 1892, at this place. 

The passage of the Scott Elevated Rail- 
road Bill, with the assurance that the road 
will be built within the next twelve months, 
will give the city of St. Louis greater rapid 
transit facilities than any other city west of 
New York. 

The subscriptions for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the World’s Fair has been 
headed by the Bank of Commerce, and 
Adolphus Bush, the well-known brewer, 
each with $50,000, and a committee of one- 
hundreé and fifty has been appointed, cach 
of which will follow the list with $10,000. 
This alone assures $1,600,000 to start with. 
The World’s Fair committee has wisely se- 
lected the Merchant Prince, John T. Davis, 
one of the wealthiest Dry Goods merchants 
west of New York as chairman of the com- 
mittee. A committee of five has selected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 


ist V. P., Mayor E. A. Noonan. 

2nd V. P., Gov. D. R. Francis. 

3rd V. P., R. C. Kerens. 

ith V. P., Wm. J. Lemp. 

5th V. P., John E. Liggett 

6th V. P., Charles P. Chouteau. 

tecording Secretary, Frank Gainie. 

Corresponding Secretary, August J. 
Weil. 

Treasurer, J. C. Van Blarcom. 


And everything now is established on a 
business basis. The entire Western and 
South Western press, together with the 
mayors of all the cities in the State of Mis- 
souri, so far as heard from, are endorsing 
the scheme, and already in many places 
meetings have been called to act with our 
committee here. 

This is the first step in the right direc- 
tion, and St. Louis feels as if New York 











tire influence to locate the World’s Fair 
where they will derive the greatest benefit. 
Located in New York the railroads alone 
immediately surrounding that city will be 
benefited. 

St. Louis has reason to be proud in the 
thought that her sister cities will concede 
ow be the only place for the World’s 

r. 

The Forest Park, ‘“‘The Garden of the 
Gods” lying only four miles from the court- 
house, contains 1,300 acres. The meadows 
near the tract can be readily utilized for the 
erection of the buildings required for the 
Interior display. Four hundred acres will 
be available for these buildings, and as 
many more as necessary surrounding this 
portion of the tract. The facilities to 
reach this point, as suggested by the Park 
Commissioner, by locating a Union Depot 
on the race course, would be: 

l. The Scott Elevated Railroad. 2. The 
Cable & Western, and the Olive St. Cable. 
3. The Laclede, Market St., and Lindel 
Electric livres. 4. The Wabash, Frisco, 
Missouri Pacific & Colorado Railroad. 
Making in all ten lines in to the Park, also 
two of the finest Boulevards leading into 
the Park, due West from the City. 

All the contracts have been let to illumin- 
ate the City with electricity after Januury 
1, 1890. Numerous electric power houses 
are under construction, work on the Con- 
duit system has been commenced this week. 
and I hope early to see the day when tele- 
graph poles, and wires overhead will be a 
thing of the past. The present measure 
pending in the city council, for the purpose 
of building a gas plant, at the cost of four 
and one-half million dollars, is in a fair way 
to become a law. This will give St. Louis 
absolute control of illuminating and fuel 
gas, in opposition to the private enterprises 
here, who have watered their stock to such 
an extent that cheap gas cannot be looked 
for from them for many years to come. 
At the present time there are four addi- 
tional bills pending in the city council for 
Elevated railroads, and I can almost say 
with assurance the one projected to start 
from the South end and the running to the 
North end of the city limits. through the 
commercial center, a distance of sixteen 
miles, will be passed. 

Barnum’s new Hotel and Opera House 
will be located fronting on Washington 
Ave., St. Charles St., and Ninth St. The 
building is to be ten stories high, Renaes- 
sance style, with striking Romanesque 
figures. The Hotel portion of the building 
will contain two hundred rooms. Offices 
on the second floor and a spacious lobby 
will be the striking features of the structure. 
The Hotel and Theatre to be fire proof, and 
built in accordance to the rules of the New 
York board of Fire Underwriters. The 
seating capacity of the Theatre will be 
2000, exclusive of Loges. Estimated cost 
is $400,000. 

The State Savings Institution has con- 
tracted for an elegant Banking house, to be 
erected on Fourth and Locust Sts. The old 
established Boatman’s Bank is now erecting 
an eight story banking building on the 
cornersof Fourth and Washington Ave., 
near the entrance of the great St. Louis 
bridge. This firmly fixes Fourth as the 
banking street of this city. Everything 
that money and brains can do to beautify 
the city is being done and I hope to see ad- 
ditional improvements on my next visit. 

Yours, 


TOURIST. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE CHURCH SPIDER. 


Two spiders, se the story goes, 
Upon a living bent, 

Entered the meeting-house one day, 

And hopefully were heard to say; 

“Here we shall have, at least, fair play, 

With nothing to prevent.” 

Each chose his place and went to work; 
The light webs grew apace. 

Ore on the altar spun his thread, 

But shortly came the sexton dread 

And swopt him off, and so half dead, 











alone was competing with her for the 
honor. Many reasons can be advanced why 
the World’s Fair should be held in the | 
great metropolis of the West, foremost, | 
the fact that St. Louis for the past twenty | 
years has successfully sustained annually | 
an agricultural and mechanical fair, located | 


on the west boundaries of the old city | 
limits, also a fine Exposition right in the) 
As entertainers the St. | 


heart of the city. 
Louisians’ hospitality has been lauded far 
and wide, by reason of the many conven- 


tions held here in the past ten years—the | 


place might well be termed ‘The City of 
Conventions.” The entire Western and 
South Western States, as well as South 
America favor this point, as it is easy of 
access. 
here, it will enable foreigners to enjoy the 
sights in New York, Washington, Chicago 
and other cities, in order to reach this 
point, whereas if the fair was held in the 
city of New York foreigners would not be 
enabled to see the vast territory, and large 
cities lying west of the Metropolis. Again 
t is to the interest of every railway corpor- 
‘tion in the United States to use their en- 





If the World’s Fair is located | 


He sought another place. 
“I'll try the pulpit next,” said he, 
“There surely is a prize. 
The de*k appears so neat and clean, 
I’m sure no spider there has been ; 
Besides, how often have I seen 
The pastor brushing flies.” 
He tried the pulpit, but alas! 
His hopes proved visionary; 
With dusting-brash the sexton came 
And spoiled his geometric game, 
Nor gave him time or space to claim 
The right of sanctuary. 
At length, half starved and weak and lean, 
He sought bis former neighbor, 
Who now had grown so sleek and round 
He weighed a fraction of a pound 
And looked as if the art he’d found 
Of living without labor. 
“How is it, friend,” he asked, “that I 
Endure such thumps and knocks, 
While you have grown 80 very gross?” 
“Tis plain,” he answered, “not a loss 
I’ve met since first I spun across 
The contribution-box.” 


—Ez. 


CAGED WITH A TIGER. 


—~o— 


just come into the English country town of | 
Eastonleigh; and as it happened to be mar- 
ket-day the proprietor expected to have 
plenty of customers. But whether it was 
that the townspeople were too full of busi- 
ness that day to think of pleasure, or that 
they found better amusement elsewhere, 
the building was nothing like half full; and 
even the beasts themselves, seeming to feel 
that they had not an audience worthy of 
them, went through their performances 
with so little spirit that they were freely 
made fun of by the few spectators that 
were there. 

All at once the tiger—a fine ‘royal Ben- 
gal,” brought over from India a year be- 
fore, which had been lying drowsily in one 
corner of its cage—sprang to its feet, and 
reared itself up against the bars with a roar 
that made the whole place echo, and the 
sight-seers jump back as if they had been 
shot. 

What could be the matter? Nobody could 


ritation—unless, indeed, it had taken of- 
fense at the appearance of a sturdy, red- 
whiskered sailor, in a blue jacket and low- 
crowned hat, who had at that moment just 
strolled into the show to look about him. 

The sailor looked toward the tiger's cage, 
eyed the terrible beast fixedly for a mo- 
ment, and then, to the amazement and ter- 


see anything to account for the beast’s ir- | ible f chat iat Gaockea oak 
e fore paw that could have knoc ou 





ror of all who saw it, went straight up to 
the monster (which uttered another and a 
louder roar as he approached), and, thrust- 
ing his arm between the bars, clapped the 
tiger on the head as coolly as if he was pet- 
ting a cat, calling out as he did so: 

‘Hello, Billy, my old friend! How are 
you?” 

Everyone shuddered, expectiug to see the 
outstretched arm torn off at one snap by 
those tremendous jaws; but instead of that 
the tiger rubbed its great yellow head 
caressingly against Jack's brawny hand, 
and uttered a loud purr of satisfaction that 
sounded like the winding up of a clock. 

The news of this wonder flew from mouth 
to mouth, and certainty the owner of the 
show had no cause to complain of a slack 
attendance now, for in a trice the whole 
place was full to overflowing. So, too, was 
the cash-taker’s drawer, for many of the 
new-comers, in their eagerness to see what 
was going on, threw down silver instead of 
copper, and rushed in without waiting for 
their change. 

Meanwhile the seaman, catching by the 
arm one of the keepers who happened to be 
close by, called out to him: 

‘‘Hark’ee, mate, just open Billy’s cage, 
will yer? He’s an old shipmate o’ mine, 
and I wants to go in and have a yarn about 
old times with him.” 

The keeper looked puzzled—as well he 
might. He knew how little the tiger was 
to be trusted, and had no wish to see this 
adventurous blue-jacket gobbled up before 
his very eyes. Moreover, if he were to 
open the cage at all, it would be no easy 
matter to let the sailor in without at the 
same time letting the tiger out; and where 
would they all be then? 

“D’ye really mean it?” asked he, doubt- 
fully. 

‘“‘Mean it? ©’ course I mean it, you lub- 
ber!” cried Iack, indignantly. ‘* Come, 
look sharp! Don't you see he knows me 
again?” 

The tiger gave another roar, as if he 
meant to say: ‘‘Yes. to be sure I do;” and 
the keeper, only half reassured, opened the 
cage with one hand, while he held all ready 
in the other the short iron bar with which 
he was accustomed to keep order among his 
grim pupils whenever they seemed inclined 
to misbchave : 

As the grating slid back tbe crowd 
(which had pressed right up to the cage) 
slid back too with considerable haste, in 
case the tiger shouldtake it into his head to 
make a dash through the opening, and snap 
up one or twoof them by way of a light 
lunch. But “‘ Billy ” was far too much oc- 
cupied with his friend the sailor to take 
any notice of them. Round and round the 
man he went a dozen timesat least, rubbing 
his broad striped sides against him most af- 
fectionately; and then rearing up on his 
hind feet, planted his two fore paws upon 
Jack’s sturdy shoulders, while the sailor, 
taking off his low-crowned hat, clapped it 
on the monster’s head. 

Such a queer figure did the tiger make 
with this;~trim little shiny hat cocked 
jauntlly on one side of the his huge flat 
skull that the whole throng of lookers on 
burst into a roar of laughter. But all this 
was nothing to what was coming. 

‘* Billy,” said the blue jacket, putting 
back the hat upon his own head, ‘ let’s see 
if you remember what I taught yer. Jump!” 

He stretched out his right arm to its full 
length as he spoke, and with one bound the 
tiger leaped right over it, lightly as a feather, 
in spite of its huge size. 

‘Now back again, mate!” cried the 
sailor, and back went the obedient monster 
over the leap, as readily as a performing 
dog. 
welt, I’m a Dutchman if I could make 
him do better than that myself,” said the 
admiring keeper. ‘‘Fact, I don’t b’lieve I 
could manage it half so well. How did you 
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wm MINARD'S LINIMENT === 
A large traveling ‘‘wild beast show” had | 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
or im always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
as een the name: MINARD’S LINI- 


Large bottles only 2% cents. Sold by all drug- 
Ett, Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 





ever l’arn him all them tricks, matey?” 

“Tt was I that had the feeding of him 
aboard ship,” answered the sailor, with a 
grin; ‘‘and he ain’t forgot lt neither—have 
yer, Billy, my boy?” 

The tiger replied with a friendly growl, 
as much as to say, ‘‘Not a bit of it.” 

‘‘Now, Billy,” shouted the seaman, slap. 
ping his hands sharply together, ‘‘sit down.” 

Instantly the mighty beast lay crouching 
like a cat on the floor of the e; and then 
the sailor sat down beside it, with his back 
propped against its gaunt, muscular body, 
anp one hand laid caressingly upon the ter- 


his brains with one pat. 

Then Jack struck up ‘Rule Britannia,” 
and the tiger beat time on the floor with 
his paws, with a force that made the whole 
cage tremble. 

But just as the seaman was proceeding to 
exhibit some more of his striped comrade’s 
accomplishments, and the delight of the 
watching crowd was at its highest, Jack 
happened to get a glimpse of the church 
clock through the nearest window. 

‘Hello !” cried he, starting up; ‘‘it’s later 
than I thought; and if I’m goin’ to catch 
the afternoon train to Portsmouth I haven't 
got too much time to spare. Good-bye, 
Billy. my hearty! the best of friends must 
part, you know.” 

But apparently the tiger was not of the 
same opinion, for he evidently had no in- 
tention of parting with his friend just yet. 
When the sailor rose to go the beast kept 
80 close to him that the keeper, who stood 
ready to open the gate, was forced to shut 
it again for fear of letting out the brute as 
wellasthe man. Three times did Jack at- 
tempt to slip out, and three times did the 
tiger catch him gently by the jacket with 
its enormous teeth and draw him quietly 
back again. 

“‘Well, this is a queer fix to be in!” cried 
the seaman, half vexed and half laughing. 
“T came here for a friendly cail, but I didn’t 
bargain for being axed to stay altogether!” 

Tne keeper, however, began to look 
grave, for he saw that the tiger was getting 
angry, and that a few moments more might 
cost the reckless sailor his life. But just 
then a bright idea struck him. Fetching a 
large piece of raw meat he flung it into the 
inner cage, which formed a kind of back- 





room to the larger one. The tiger pounced 
upon it at once, and instantly the wary 
keeper closed the inner door upon him, mak- 
ing him secure, while friend Jack, seeing the 
coast clear, lost no time in making good his 
escape.— Little Folks. 





**‘Uncle Sam’s’’? National Complaint. 


J. G. Carroll, M.D., for a number of 
years physician and surgeon for one of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s lines, has 
recently located in Boston, occupying a 
suite of handsomely furnished offices in the 
Evans House, at 175 Tremont street. A 
day or two ago the doctor called the atten- 
tion of the writer of this toa remarkable 
statement made by Morell Mackenzie, M.D., 
of London, in a medical textbook, wherein 
the celebrated specialist says that ‘‘catarrh 
is so extraordinarily prevalent in America 
as compared with any other country, that it 
may be regarded with all propriety as a 
national affection.” 

“As catarrh generally terminates in se- 
rious lung and stomach troubles,” added 
Dr. Carroll, ‘‘the necessity of getting rid of 
this disagreeable disease is self-evident. 
My experience in the treatment of catarrh 
warrants the assertion that it can always 
be cured if attended to in time.” To which 
the writer might add that Dr. Carrol has 
made a specialty of catarrh and chronic 
lung and stomach troubles for years, and 
has been remarkably successful in their 
alleviation and cure, among his cures there 
being many well-known residents of Boston 
and vicinity. 





Delightful to be Sick. 


One might well be pardoned for longing 
to be sick so delightful a home does Dr. 
Flower offer to invalids at his palatial hotel 
on Columbus Ave. But everything must of 
course have its drawbacks; and so has Dr. 
Flower’s Home. For no sooner does the 
invalid get nicely settled there, with a 
charming prospect of long and easy con- 
valescence ahead, then the Doctor cures him 
forthwith and sends him out into the cold 
and bustling world. For the Doctor has 
too many patients es to enter his 
household, to keep people there when they 
are well. 





Your Attention is Called to the 
HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CON- 
TEST described on Page 16. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


The New York and New Engiand R. R. 
has thereputation of being the only railroad 
in the country that is invariably on time. 
Any one mediatating a trip to New York 
will do well to take this road connecting 
with the Norwich Line of steamers. These 
boats have many advantages over any other 
lines. in the first place their route lies en- 
tirely within the Sound and consequently 
they encounter but little rough weather. 


The dining saloon is in the upper cabin and | 
therefore well supplied with light and air. | 
They also are free from noisy bands so that | 


the rest of the passenger is in no way dis- 
turbed. Office at 322 Washington St. 


The best equipment with which to start 
life for a young man or woman is good 
health and good education. The latter can 
be obtained free from all cost either for 
tuition or text-books, at the Normal school 
at Salem. Examination of candidates for 
adimission occurs on Sept. 3. Prof. Hagar, 
Principal of the school will forward all in- 
formation. 


The season of the year has now arrived | 


for the annual outing in the mountains, and 
the vacationist naturally inquires what is 
the best way toreach them. Of course if 
you are going to the White Mountains 
there is no way so good as the Concord 
R. R. This takes you to Littleton, Lancas- 
ter and Twin Mountain without any change 
of cars; while to Bethlehem, Maplewood 
and the Profile House there is but 
change. 
and Franconia Mountains, there is no other 
road so quick or so convenient. For all in- 
formation regarding rates for excursion 
tickets, etc. inquire at office 214 Washington 
Street. 

The hot days of summer naturally give 
rise to the question—What shall we drink? 
Of allsummer drinks none is more cool, 
wholesome and refreshing than that old- 
fashioned one of our forefathers’, New 
England Cherry Bounce. It is made from 
the wild cherry juice and pure brandy. It 
is excellent as a tonic and delightful as a 
beverage, and it is obtainable at most mod- 
erate rates from Fisher, & Fairbanks, 19 Ex- 
change St. 


if you have printing of any kind to do, 
whether it be simply your name upon a card 
or your business in a circular, or your socie- 
ty reports in a pamphiet, or your ideas ina 
Co. of 383 Washington St. Their work is 
most artistic, and it will give your friends 
book, by all means go to George E. Crosby & 
great pleasure to read what you have written 
when it comes from their hands. 


Thousands of men are now making their 
prepamtions for their annual shooting and 
fishing expeditions. The difficulty that 
they encounter, however, is that all the old 
hunting and fishing grounds that they have 
hitherto frequented have been hunted bare 
and fished dry; and they want some new 
place in which to try their skill with fowl- 
ing piece and rod. Where to find it is no 
sooner asked than answered. The Canada 
Pacific Railway passes through the very 
heart of the finest hunting and fishing 
country in the world. Passing along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence and the Sagauney 
rivers, where the fishing is only equalled by 


the magnificence of the scenery, it goes | 


westward through a country abounding in 
lakes, as yet hardly visited by the sports- 
man, and passing by the Great Lakes, goes 
westward to the Pacific. This extent of 
regfon covers the best arena for the sports- 
man anywhere in this eountry, abounding 
as it does in game and fish, and yet being 
readily accessible. The Boston Office is at 
211 Washington St. where Mr. McPherson 
will donate to anyone interested In the sub- 
ject, a very pretty pamphlet descriptive of 


the region through which the road passes | 


and illustrating its many charms. 


The moral law of the universe is progress. 


The health of people depends on the free | 


use of Minard’s Linards. It cures coughs, 
colds, sore throat, hoarseness, and all aches 
and pains the human family are subject to. 


Dixon’s Silica-Grapphite Paint, made by 
the Joe Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. 
J., covers more than double the surface of 
any other paint. It is unaffected by heat or 
cold, storms, salt air, rust or even acids. 
A tin roof well painted will not need re- 
painting for 10 or 16 years or longer. It is 
equally useful for metal, iron or wood 
work. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice 
having had placed in his hand by an East 


India missionary the formula of a simple | 


vegetable remedy forthe speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 


Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, bas | 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- | 
Actuated by this motive | 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I | 
will send free of charge, to all who desire | 


fering fellows 


it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
lish, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


W. A. Noyes, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


READVILLE, Aug. 1883. 
| Dr. 8. A. Tuttle,—I want to say to all 
afflicted with rheumatism or lameness of any 
kind, that I was taken suddenly with rheu- 
matism in my shonlder a year before I came 
here. [used your Elixira few times and 
made a slight blister. I was relieved at 
, once and have not been troubled since. We 
\do not think of being without it in the 
house, for we tind it equally efficacious for 
all kinds of soreness, lameness, bruises, etc. 
|} 1 can recommend it as the best liniment I 
ever saw. J. C. ELwior. 
Advice to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup should 
}always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
| it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
| the child from pain, and the little cherub 
jawakes as ‘bright as a button.” It is very 
| pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
| softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
| wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
| known remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
| ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


‘My heart is heavy, my spiris it grieves, 
For 4e only brought me a handful of leaves. 
Yr, if these leaves had been picked from 
ith> herb from which the F. E. C. Kidney 
| Remedy is made, that despondency would 
| have been changed to thankfulness, for this 
; wonderful medicine would have brought 
| you new life and vigor and certain surcease 
| form pain. 


one | 
For Lake Winnipesaukee, White | 


Recommended by its Friends. 


September 13, 1886. 
| To oun F. BE. C. Mevreinm Go. 
| Gentlemen—Duty is what we owe to all 


}mankind. Six months ago my back was 


As a direct result from the strain 
kidneys became badly affected, causing me 
much distress and interfering with my 
business generally. Your F. KE. C. Kidney 
remedy was lately reommended to me by a 
friend, and the use of one bottle of it has 
effectually cured me, and [am once more a 
well man. 
A. J. SILLIMAN. 
19 Nichols Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wood Ashes. 

We wish to call attention to the subject 
of wood ashes advertised in another 
column. They are the natural food for 
fruit trees and the lawn. 
weed seed and being very strong in potash 
they are particularly adapted for reseeding 
or top dressing grass land. Mr. J. J. H. 
Gregory Leedsman, Marblehead, Mass., 
says: ‘*The best way to apply potash is in 
the form of ashes.” Prof. C. A. Goessman, 
Amherst, Mass., says wood ashes are valu- 
able not only en account of the potash in 
them but also because of the various 
mineral elements essential to the growth of 
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| Trafton, Cambridge, Mass.: James Miller, South 
| Boston, Mass.; ©. Judson Hatch, Newton, Mass.; 


| terribly strained by handling heavy timbers. | 
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| MASSAGE. 


| And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


| 22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell « ¢, 
. Faxon has been very successful in the trea; 
if obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, |), 
and Rheumatic Aiimen;, 
permitted to refer to prominent physicia,. 
to past patients. Also, instruction given 
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OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


R. A. EVANS & SON ’ | Office Hours—9 to l and 2 to 6, and Sunday A fte, 
MARBLEZGRANITEWORK 


MOORE & WOODs, 


Granite Polished Work a Specialty. 


The public are respectfnily invited to call a | 
| salesrooms and examine my stock. | ROOFERS 
3 


References—Ivory R. Allen, Rey. J. W 
U. Perkins, J.C. Lond, Chelsea, Mass.; 


¥ J 
“tev” i Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Court, Room 5, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S 


__ STEAM LAUNDRY 


cw |173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


Address Oommonwealt 


) Rev. L. B. Bates, East Boston, Mass.; Leonard 
Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. Cooper, L ° 
Mass.; J.N. Bacon, Newton, Mass.; -L. Day, 
Boston, Mass.; Rey. J.W. Hamilton, Somerville, | 
Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Maas 


123 HAVERHILL, STREET, 
NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


KP Agents wanted to canvass 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
COTRTUASBIONS «pratt. All the new and im iT hi 

ee ‘ PA | en roved Troy machines en, 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, | us to execute every description of Laundry wet 
Boston. in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY : 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES. 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwarils of 
}40 Branch offices located throughout the ; 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


mh &2i (GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


Py nea 175 Dudley Street. 
I Cc E D N oO Ww ® Telephone No. 4531-2. 


HUB PUNCH .°. & J: BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble 


in compounding, and much satisfaction in CA | ERERS 
e 


serving. 

Sold in s ‘ RS 
- ealed bottles by GROCERS, | opsens, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPECIALTY. 


DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 


where, and by the proprietors, 
French and American Ice Cream; French Pastry 
G H GRAVES & SONS French Confectionery. 
~ * '’ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 2. 
35 HAWKINS STREET, R. G. MORSE & CO., 498 Albany Street. 
Dr. U. K. Maro: 

BOSTON. DEAR StR,—I wish to express to you the pleasure 
and entire satisfacti on affrded me by your adwin- 
istration of the Vegetable Anzsthetic in the case 
of the infant seven months old, upon which I oper 
ated at your office yesterday. Although it occupied 
over fifteen minutes, you keptthe chiid insensibie 
to pain. With the advantage of perfect safety and 
;entire absence of disagreeable after effects, the 

Vegetable Anzwsthetic certainly ought to be pre 
ferred to any other. 1 thank you for the opportu 
nity of testing and proving its merits. 
Yours, truly, 
L. A. PHILLIPS, M. D. 
165 Boylston St., Bostor 


| 
| 
| BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


CTRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chi 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and al! other an 
ssthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded frou 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impar 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsion® 
and suffocation, cepeyxte and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, an¢ 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 

tion of the blood and builds up the tissues- 
Indorsed by jae Be authority in the profes- 
sions, recomm in midwifery and all cases © 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, “¢?" 
ists and private families supplied with this vap”’ 
Uguified, in cylinders of various capacities. ' 
should ve admini the same as Nitrous ‘5 
ide, but it does not produce headache and pause? 
as sometimes does. I am prepared to sdp/= 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients # 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are 
bie in health and are not able to call at my office. 
ss a aw travdniest pre n is being mapufa¢ 
j tured by unprinci rsons, and paimec °* 
Health Skowhegan, Me, Wealth | upon dentists and the ublic, as the genuine “Bos 
Is dle | ton Vegetable V .* The trade and public ge? 
*_vlessed with the gr human method of erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inqur 
disinfecting the human body of the germ of all | for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is ™¢ 
spaeee by luxurious fumigation, the mos grati- | trade mark on all cylinders. 2 
r bg part of this 1s tne adaptability to family use.| Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invited : 
he poisonous dep »3its , upon all disease is | call a d test the merits of this new Vegetable '* 


dependent, is entirel7 removed by this COMPOUND | por. 
U. K. MAYO, Dentiisl. 


VAPOR FUMING. search health ucra- 
¢ G. Allin of or | DR 
. 
| 378 Tremont Street, JFtoston 
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4to 8H.P. 
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Agent for Parson's | 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
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1 Province Court, 
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St., m, 





| Jan. 18, 1885. 


Nore.— For particu- 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented in this 
cut, send for descrip- 
tive circular to above 
addyess. 
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459 Washington st. 
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lating the circulation and drawing the | 
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} 
ightftul way in which an invalid can recover 
blood to the extremities. The subtle effect | his or her hea!th. 


For further particulars 


of the sun’s rays passing through the vari- | and descriptive book, address R. C. Flower 


ous colors of the solar spectrum, is very | 
marked in the treatment of various phases 
of nerve disorders probably none more 
marked than in the treatment of paralysis | 
and nerve exhaustion. 

Patients suffering with paralysis are also 
frequently very greatly benefitted by the 
hot medicated vapor baths, followed by a 
Roman bath. 

The internal remedies here used in the | 
treatment of this disease are of the most 
nutritive character; remedies calculated to 
build up and invigorate the nervous sys- 
tem, and which Dr. Flower has during his 
extensive practice proved to be of great 
value. 

Patients suffering with locomotor ataxia 





in addition to other treatment have the use 
of Dr. Sayke’s apparatus which is being 


used with such remarkable success by Dr. | 


Charcot of Paris. 





boston, Mass. 





THE MOST SUPERB PALACE FOR INVALIDS IN 
THE WORLD. 





HOME OF REFINED 


OF PROGRESSIVE sS¢ 


THE 


THERAPEUTIC 


AGENTS. 
MENTIFIC 


THE 
PRACTICE. 


EMBODIMENT 


Medical Staff. 
\. H. FLoweR, M.D., V. D., Physician in Chief, 


k.C. FLOWER, M. D., V.D., Consulting Physicion, | 


Assistant House Physicians. 


w.o. Jones, M. D., L. M. Ti_Ton, M. D., 
&. ©. CALDERWOOD, M. D., 


Assisted by a large number of trained and educat- 
ed assistants who are thoroughly ekilled in mas- 
sages and magnetic treatment, Swedish move- 
ments, and the administration of all kinds of 
baths, including the sun bath, which in thisinstitu 
t is being employed with marvelous results, in 
the most sclentifiC manner. 


Unlike any other bealth resort in the} 


land, this palace for invalids is in every 


sense a luxurious home for the sick; the 


patient is surrounded by everything calcu- 
ated to brighten life and induce health. 
\lthough so superb in its appointments and 
nuplete in its service there is a homelike 
air about the place that one rarely expe- 
riences after leaving their own fireside; 
everything is done to make the patient feel 
thoroughly at ease and comfortable. 


METHODS EMPLOVED :N THE 
TREAYMENT OF THE SICK 
IN HOTEL FLOWER. 

What may be properly termed refined 
therapeutic agents are employed to a greater 
extent in Hotel Flower than any other in- 
stitution in the world. 

And while the staff of physicians who 
ably second Dr. Flower in his great work, 
are graduates from homeeopathic, eclectic, 
vitapathic, and allopathic colleges, they are 
all men of broad views and progressive 
impulses; men who thoroughly sympathize 
with Dr. Flower in his great work of scien- 
titically introducing and employing the most 
subtle, yet potent agencies in the world for 
the cure of all forms of disease. 

Dr. Flower has long contended that while 
1¢ healing art in the slow process of evo- 
tion, had risen from dependence on 
jineral drugs, to dependence chiefly on 
vegetable kingdom, and from enormous 
dosing of poisons to the infinitesimal medi- 
ation of homeceopathy, the hour had now 
e when the profession should enter the 
rd and more importent stage of evolu- 
viz., the employment of what has been 
itly termed 
THE FIVER FORCES, 
racing hydropathy, electricity, magnet- 
8 sun-light, ozone, oxygen, and other 
subtie agencies and methods of treatment, 
wiereby disease may be overcome without 
the employment to any great degree of in- 
¥rnal medication. 

In Hotel Flower, these agencies are 
called into requisition. In the great bath 
artment patients receive Turkish, Rus- 


+} 


‘ 


sian, Roman, medicated vapor, electric, 
licated oil, sulphur, hot sea, needle 


spray, and douche baths. In the great sun- 
dath, they receive, administered in a thor- 
oughly scientifle manner, the wonderfully 
deneficial effect of sunlight as it falls 
through the various colors of the solar 
Spectrum. Patients also receive at the 
hands of the most skilled attendants, mas- 
sage, Swedish movement, and magnetic 
treatinents. In this manner in this Insti- 
tution, without the employment to any very 
freat extent of internal medication, the 
most marvellovs cures are being performed 





t ’ 
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employment of the 


“gents, such as enumerated above. 


F CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, 


} 


| The old method of treatment consisted of 
drugging the patient with cod liver oil, 
| quieting the cough with preparations of 
| morphine, and quietly awaiting the final tri- 
| umph of the dread disease. For it must be 
| remembered that the old school of practice 
| has tenaciously clung to their claim that 
| Consumption is incurable. In Hotel Flower 
| patients receive far different treatment. 

(1) The system is built up and fortified 
| by a great abundance of the finest and most 
| nutritions food that can be assimilated, pa- 
| tients being directed to partake as liberally 
as possible of cream, etc., as the condition 
of their digestive organs will admit. 

(2) In this trouble the digestive organs 
are always more or less delicate; the sys 
tem cannot take up as much fat as is re- 
quired. This is remedied largely by having 
the patient take one or two hot sea baths 
each week; also a few hot sponge baths, 
| wherein the body is sponged with hot alco- 
| hol and salt water, after which the body is 
sponged with pancrobilin, and then gently 
rubbed with oil of sweet almond, oil of 
olives, or cocoa butter. In this way the 
pores of the skin take up an astonishing 
amount of nutrition, and the patient rapidly 
gains in flesh. 


(3) The patient also inhales a vapor, pre- 
pared of the balsam and extracts of the 
cedar and pine, which are known to be so 
curative and so soothing to the lungs. The 
finest and most nutritive remedies are also 
given, prepared in the most palatable man- 
ner possible. 

(4) The consumptive has here the daily 
use of the Weigert hot inhalation instru- 
ment, which has, since its invention about 
a year ago in Germany, produced such 
marvelous cures in cases considered hope- 
less, in Berlin and Vienna, and which is 
now creating such a furore in Paris. By 
this process, the patient daily inhales dry, 
hot and disinfected air, at as high a tem- 
perature as is agreeable, and which reason- 


ably soon destroys the bacilli, or disease | 
germ, which is readily proven by micro- | 


scopic examination of the sputa. 

(5) Nothing is more essential to a con- 
sumptive than plenty of sunshine and pure 
air. In this institute is found the largest 
andl most complete sunbath department in 


the roof of the great hotel. Here the con- 
sumptive enjoys the marvellously curative 
effect of the sunshine, carried through clear 
glass; also through the electrical and anti- 
septic colors of the solar spectrum thrown 
over the lungs, while the feet, in cases 
where the circulation is imperfect, receive 
the stimulating influences of the thermal 
colors, of which red is the most pronounced. 

Oxygen and ozone are also employed 
where indicated. The latter is proving ex- 
ceedingly beneficial in the treatment of ca- 
tarrhal affections, as well as lung troubles. 
The above is but a partial outline of the 
treatment of consumption as employed in 
i this Health Palace. 


j 


PARALYSIS. 











Patients suffering from paralysis are 
treated by magnetism, massage and Swed- 
ish movement; by electricity where indi- 


tients long since given up by the great | cated; by medicated oil baths; by the ex- 
entatives of the old schools of medi- | ternal application of remedies, the value of 


which has been tested time and again by 


t not be understood, however. that | Dr. Flower during the past decade. 
medication is entirely discarded, 
a is by no means the case. The in the successful treatment of paralysis. 
4 reliance, however, is on the scientific | The rays of the sun falling from orange or 
refined therapeutic | 

To give | brain and over the small of the back, gently 


The sun bath is also an important factor 


amber colored glass, upon the base of the 


& better idea of the methods here employed, | arouses, strengthens, and stimulates the 


we will bri 
kind 


great progressive Institution. 





fly outline the treatment of one | nervous system in avery effective manner. 
of chronic disease, as employed in this | The red glass where there is emaciation of 


ithe limbs, is exceeding beneficial in’ sti: :u- 


the world, occupying a goodly portion of | 


RHEUMATISM. 


In the treatment of chronic rheumatism, 
much dependence is placed upon the em- 
ployment of medicated vapor baths, and 
hot sulphur beths followed in every in- 
stance by baths of medicated oils specially 
adapted to overcome this disease. Mas- 
sage and magnetic treatments are employed 
with excellent advantage. Sunlight and 
electricity are aiso leading factors in the 
treatment of this disease. What internal 
remedies are prescribed, are those calcu- 
lated to neutralize the acid, enrich the 
blood, and tone up the system, that the 
foods taken may be properly assimilated. 
By the scientific employment of the treat- 
ment above outlined, chronic rheumatism 
can in a vast majority of cases be thor- 
oughly, successfally treated. 

From the above outline of the treatment 
of three kinds of chronic diseases, which 
have so long baffled the old school, it will 
be seen that the methods employed in this 
Health Palace are radically unlike those of 
other health institutions. 

In a like manner all kinds of chronic dis- 
eases, including Bright’s Disease, Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia, Female Disor- 
ders, Pacatve s, Locomotor Ataxia, 
St. Vitus Dance, and all forms of 
Nervous Diseases, Catarrh, Rectal 
Diseases, Scrofula, and other 
Blood Disorders; in short, all kinds of 
disorders which have assumed a chronic 
form, and which are so ineffectually treated 
by local physicians from the lack of proper 
facilities. 


THE ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT, 


under the supervision of Mrs. Dr. L. M. 
Tilton, who after passing through the Allo- 
pathic and Homupathic College, spent a 
long season under the personal tuition of 
Beard of New York, in perfecting herself 
in the scientific administration of electric- 
ity, is probably the most complete in the 
land. Dr. Tilton also makes a specialty of 
Fibroid Tumor and all forms of Female 
Diseases. 


RECTAL DISEASES. 


A specialty is made of all forms of Rectal 
Disease, so alarmingly prevalent at the 
present time.~ In no institution in the 
| world are these troubles so successfully 
| treated as here. 
In this ideal home for the sick, persons 
| suffering with chronic diseases can derive 
| more positive benefit from 





|TWO OR THREE WEEKS’ TREAT- 
MENT IN 1HE BEALTH PALACE 


lthan for many months or years in their 
home, hence it is wiser, and in the long 
jrun far the cheaper, for those who suffer 
'with chronic diseases to visit this great, 
progressive, scientific institute. 


THE TABLE. 

The table at Hotel Flower being in per- 
fect keeping with the superb surroundings, 
is equal to if not superior to any six dollar 
hotel in the land. Dr. Flower believes in 
giving his patients plenty of the best and 
choicest foods the market affords, only in 
certain diseases denying them such foods 
as are obviously injurious. 


TERMS FOR BOARD AND TREAT- 
MENT. 


Board, rooms, and treatment in Hotel 
Flower range from forty dollars a week 
upward, owing largely to the room. These 
terms embrace board, room, all kinds of 
treatments, baths, etc., in fact, every ex- 
pense other than the patient’s individual 
laundry. When it is taken into considera- 
tion that the Hotel, its appointments and 
tables, is equal to the finest in America and 
also that the treatment here is not only 
radically new, phenomenally successful and 
thoroughly scientific, it is not strange that 
it is attracting numbers of the most wealthy 
and distinguished Americans, who have long 
desired a health home where they could 
enjoy everything and more than their 
homes afforded, together with the finest 
medical treatment. 


A FEW WEEKS SPENT AT HOTEL 
FLOWER 


is the cheapest as well as the most de- 


Medical Co., Boston, Mass. 


Hetty Ogle, the Heroic Telegrapher. 
of Johnstown. 


Every one knows of the noble and tragic 
death of Hetty Ogle, but few have watched 
the consistent and well-ordered course of 
her life. 

Hetty Earl was born in the beautiful 
mountain village of Somerset, Pennsylvania, 
and there she grew to be a cheerful, happy, 
pleasant-faced young woman. 

Her father was for many years Recorder 
of the courts there. He died a poor man. 
There were few educational advantages in 
Somerset, and though Hetty had a strong, 
well-balanced mind, it had little school train- 
ing. After her father’s death she married 
Charles Ogle, a younger member of the 
family so distinguished in Pennsylvania 
politics. He was one of the first to enlist 
as a soldier in the civil war, and was killed 
in the Wilderness at the battle of Gaines 
Mill. His body was never discovered. 
Mrs. Ogle was left with three little children 
to support, and she went to work calmly 
and bravely to do it. The telegraph office 
in Somerset was in a room also occupied 
as a store, and where the rough men of the 
town congregated to gossip and quarrel; 





but she undertook to learn that business, 
and she did it thoroughly, never getting a 
disrespectful word from any one, the hard- 
est part of her task being that she left her 
babies at home to take care of each other as 
best they could. She soon became wonder- 
fully proficient, and was given an office of 
her own in Somerset. From that she gain- 
ed the conddence of the telegraph company 
so entirely that at the time of her death she 
had charge of three telegraph lines in Johns- 
town. Her two boys grew to be fine fel- 
lows, shaped by her strong will and good 
example. Her daughter was always frail 
in health, and was only kept alive by the 
tender care of her mother. Their home 
was the n.ost perfectly ordered that can be 
imagined. It was seldom invaded by a ser- 
vant, but was kept exquisitely neat by the 
skillful and deft hands of the mistress. 
Everything that came upon her table was 
of the daintiest, and she shared what she 





had with rich and poor. Her friends 
always said Hetty’s coffee-pot was inex- 
haustible. She taught scores of boys and 
girls telegraphy for nothing, and helped 
them to find sitnations. At the time of her 
death two young girls were gratuitously 
sharing her home and earning good wages 
in telegraph offices from the benefit of her 
instruction. ‘They died with their bene- 
factress. She even found time to do beau- 
tiful fancy-work with her wonderful quick 
fingers. She was one of the sort of whom 
people say, ‘‘How does she find time to 
accomplish all,that she does?” 

She was a member of the Christian 


Church. Her religion was certainly most 
practical. She embodied the golden rule. 


She had at one time to endure a terrible 
surgical operation. After it was over, and 
she was just regaining consciousness, she 
saw her son, to whom she had taught tele- 
graphy, standing by her side. He saw her 
fingers move, although she could not speak, 
and he understood that she was telegraphing 
on the bed-spread, ‘‘It is over; Lam safe,” 
to a distant and anxious friend. She was 
entirely unselfish during every conscious 
moment of her useful life. While this 
illness was progressing, the telegraph 
company to whom she was so faithful a 
servant sent a man, at their own expense, to 
take her place in their offices. All the mill 
whistles in the region were hushed by a 
positive order from the owners while she 
was in a critical condition, and bulletins 
were regularly issued to the anxious town, 
where she commanded general love and 
respect. 

The company which she served had just 
repaired and put in perfect order the house 
which she occupied, and the world never 
looked brighter or fairer to Hetty Ogle, 
than upon the morning of the day that she 
gave up her life in the effort to save her 
fellow-creatures. 

Not a trace of her drowned, burned, 
maimed, scattered body has been discovered 
by agonized searchers, but we, who believe 
in the reward of the faithful servant, are 
confident that Hetty Ogle has heard from 
the Master, ‘‘Well done; enter thou into 
the joy of the Lord.”—Mary Black Clayton, 
in Harper's Bazaar. 


The father of Mrs. Ward, the author of 
‘‘Robert Elsmere,” is Thomas Arnold, son 
of the great master at Rugby and brother 
of Matthew Arnold. Thomas Arnold is 
part author of the ‘‘Catholic Dictionary,’ a 
work designed to expound the doctrine and 
rites pf the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Empress of Germany is to have a 
special body guard composed of twenty- 
tour of the largest men in the Prussian 
army, and commanded by an officer and two 
sergeants. They are to wear the uniform 
of Frederick the Great's body guard, which 
has been specially chosen by the emperor 
himself. 
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SWIFT TYPEWRITING, 


The Hammond and the Remington Meet 
For the First Time, and in the 
Hands of the Swiftest Oper- 
ators in the Country. 


The phonographers and typewriters of Chau- 
tauqua county beld a convention on Wednesday at 
Jamestown, and as the principal attractiona con- 
test of typewriters was widely advertised, The 
Jamestown Daily Journal of last evening bas the 
following report of that contest: When the time 
came for the typewriter contest it was found that the 
Hammond and Remington typewriters were rep- 
resented, but that the Caligraph people had failed 
to put in an appearance, although t 4 had given 
assurances that either Mr. Osborne or Mr. McBride, 
their two most noted experts, would compete. 
Great disappointment was expressed by both the 
audience and the contestants on the failure of the 
Caligraph to put their experts in competition with 
the two leading machines represented, they having 
expressed themselves as willing and anxious to 
do #0, and having entered Mr. McBride asa con- 
testant, bis name a porns on the official pro- 

ramme as such. essrs. F. W. Stevens, E. F. 
JYickinson and L. C Jagger were appointed judges. 
They also acted as timekeepers. 

¢ parties representing the contesting machines 
could not agree on what should constitute an ex 
haustive test of the speed qualities of their instru 
ments. The Remington representative held out 
for a test on dictation of unfamiliar matter, while 
the Hammond representative insisted on the writ 
ing of a memorized sentence and a rigid test of the 
responsive powers of the machines, giving the 
following reasons in support of his position. The 
test desired was not one of the personal ability of 
the operator, but of the capabilities of the 
machine. The reading in uncertain tones of a 
chapter frem Blackstone or Gray’s Anatomy, 
making it necessary for the operator to give a 
large share of his attention, to the dictation, would 
not permit that rapid manipulation that would 
thoroughly test the speed qualities of the machine, 
but would be merely a test of the operator. The 
writing of a familiar sentence permits the operator 
to devote his whole mind to the manipulation, thus 
insuring the highest possible rate of speed, the 
machine's ability to respond to such manipulation 
being the only true test. He desired a test of the 
machines and pot of the operators. This also 
seemed to be the devire of the audience and the 
judgen, but the Remington people refused to make 
the test on these lines, and both ‘parties were al- 
lowed to choose their own matter. 

Mr. Manning consented to give the first teat, 
using the ordinary Hammond typewriter. He 
wrote a sentence of 18 words, averaging nearly 
five finger movements per word. This is suc 
ecoted fe writing at the wonderful rate of 137 
words in one minute, with but five slight errors, 
the copy showing no evidence of the great speed 
with which it was written. During the test the 
remarkable speed developed held the audience 
spellbound. 

Miss Orr followed, writing matter selected 
from the Avening Journal by the judgee, which 
was dictated to her by the Remington revre- 

sentative. She very ably and gracefully sustained 
her reputation as ove of the fastest operators in 
the world, writing 102 words in one minute w'th 12 
errors. Additional crrors in Miss Orr's work were 
not counted by the judges for the reason that it was 
clearly seen they were not crrors of the operator, 
but due to the failure of the machine to respond to 
her manipulation. 

Mr. Manning then gave another one minute 
test on a memorized sentence. making the phenom. 
enal record of 169 words, with 686 finger move 
ments, making an average of 11 finger move. 
ments per second. 

Miss Orr concluded the official programme with 
a one-minute test from dictation of familiar court 
testimony writing 119 words, 523 finger movements 
giving an average of 8X finger movements per 
second,— ‘alo ’ ews. 












BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
& LYNN. R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30 a.m; 
12 M; 12.80, 1, then every Aifteen minutes ti)! 
8.30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 Pom. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, LI 
11.80 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.80, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.45, 3.15, 3.30, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45, 7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, f 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.50, 1, then ewery 15 min- 
wates till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 PLM. 

Oak Island—6.52, 8,9, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 
then every 15 minutes till 33°, 9.50, 10.20, 
11.20 P.M. 

Point of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.80, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.80, 1, then ewery 15 min- 
wtes till 8.30, 9.26, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p.m. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 

1,30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 minutes 
till 8.20, 9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 Pow. 


SUNDAYS. 
Winthrop Junc., Beachmont. Crescent 
Beach, @ak Island, Point of Pines 


and Lynu—9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, then y 15 
minutes till 9.30, 10, 10.15 P.M.” be tar 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
each, Ocean 5 ray and Hightands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1,80, 2, 2.30, 3, 
330, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 9.20; | 
a nade 
Sundays—Every hour from 9.30 A.M. | 
430 P.M, 10.15 P, M. ver 


BANKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON CO? 


No Mattress 







opysur poroqe'] 


Bend for Oire'l’r, = ae 
98. GRAVES & SON, 
6861 Washington Street 


waky Sa 
“IY “3g seas 


* ARTISIIC. 
Chotogrifits 
o~ 


Invites your attention to,his newly refitted 


Where he has every facility for producing the 
finest 
CRAYON, 
PASTELS, or 
INDIA INK 


Portraits. as well as all lince of phutography. 
Se Satisiaction guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 





BANKERS, 


No. 113 Devonshire Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 





IN THE WORLD. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insur- | 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 





A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED Srecuriry with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 | 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, i 





| Company's Building, 95 Milk St., 


;BosTon, Mass 


and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
Hospital. No knife. Book free, 
G. H. MCMICHARBL, M. D. 
ee 





No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y 





‘RILEY & CO., 
AND BROKERS, 


AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


A. L. BROWN, 


w. J. RILEY, 


Boston Stock Ex.Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, cxanzes x. macutiar. Becretary. | 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


THE LARGEST Leather Boots. 


Financial-Institution ‘sits 


| not called for. 
| Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 


AUGUST 17, ige 


ONWEALTH. 


RANGE. | REMOVAL. 


F. M. HOLMES 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN; ou 


INSURANCE CO., (44 wasnineton STREET, 
HAS REMOVED TO where, with DOUBLE the WAREROOM capacity 


hg KILBY STREET, and a LARGELY INCREASED ASSORTMENT, 


hey are prepared to offer FIRST CLASS goods a 
Prices AS LOW as can be found in Boston. 

| COR. WATER 8T. 

SILAS PEIRCE, President. 


44 WASHINGTON ST, 
‘EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. — 


NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 


MAKE 
HENS 
LAY. 


LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


Highly concentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of 
any other kind. Given in the food once daily. Cures « 
diseases ; worth its weight in gold to keep them hea!thy 
Testimonials Sent Free. Sold everywhere. Sample pack 





_ 


Also Boston Office of several| 
first-class Stock Companies of| 
Other States. | 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1888....$10.724,538.45 
LIABILITIES.......... c.00. 17,288,348.72 











$2,436,189.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lxsued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Evory policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 

by mail for % cents in stamps, five packages $1.0. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. eR by mail, SM Sts cone, egress preveld 

>». an , 5.00. sultry Roisin Juide free wit 1.00 orders or 

i a rr . TRULL. Seccetae, more. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO.. 22 Custom House St., Boston. 
Ss. F. ’ 

wM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 





BOSTON 
AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


LEATHER 
| 63 ELW STREET. 


|All kinds of Rubber Roots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 











A All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Meagrure. 

| Price List for Leather Work : Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c. ; heeling, 
Lhe. Tapping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. Tapping “ omen’s 
Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 
| FORSALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 


Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
All kinds of Men’s and 





JornSl2) nel 


—- UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hack! tough, Whovping 
Cough, Catarrh, In moma, Chote Morbus, Diarrhosa, Rheumatis N icin cake Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Sorenees tea Body or 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will enre. Its strong point lies 1 f t it acte 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieving cil manner of many Chills. 
Lamencss of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request 1t, sh rece ifica I 
refunded if not abundantiy satisfied. Ketai — salec “ans A fa 


“et : wice 3 cts.; 6 botth oO. E y part 
of the United States, or Canada. g2~Valua pamphiet sent fren’ S. JONSON PGo women, pre 























GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr,’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks used. Dr. Sol 1 CHRronic 
DIszASES, makes a specialty of LUNG Gametan Wosnae. EPiLer- 
TIC Fits, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. Virus Damow SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all SKIN DISEASES, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and a'l DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES FIsTULa cured 
witbout the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Cons ‘ 








BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


- es MANUFACTURERS OF 
ret-c Upright and Square Pianofortes, ly warrant 
for eight years in whe fe and material. tan om new ware- 
rooms and examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instal- 
ments if desired. easy; also to Rent, and if bough 
within oneyear rent paid will be applied to the price of the instrument 
‘“ Warerooms mont Street, opposite Hollis. 
actory'152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mas* 


F. WILSON’ &{CO.,, PROPRIETORS. 
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